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The New Novel by the Author of 
“THE MASQUERADER ” 





By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


EADING newspapers have taken (Par up for extensive 
L review—a chorus of praise swelling across the country 
and echoing from bevond the ocean in the English press. 
Almost without exception they say the story is better than 
“The Masquerader” (high praise, indeed), “ more breathless 
in interest, with a central situa- 

tion justas strong.” Mrs. Thurs- 

3 ton has “caught the atmosphere, 
the glitter, the restlessness of life 
in these deft, pleasant pictures,” 
One critic says the novel is “beau- 
tiful, exquisite—there is an ache 
\ in the throat in those scenes when 
Charpentier’s music floats out on 
the luminous night.” A remark- 
able thing about this love story 
is that the heroine is also the hero. 
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WILLIAM DEAN 


has written a unique new book 


My Mark 
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Illustration from *‘My Mark Twain’’ 


MR. HOWELLS AND MARK TWAIN AT LAKEWOOD 





AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 
North American Review 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 


Ninety-six years of vigorous, forcible living and thinking—a record 
without a parallel among publications on this continent—calls for fit- 
ting commemoration. THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW is ninety-six 
years young. Anything that lives must grow, and it is by this growth 
and progress that THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, with the December: 
number, hopes to begin its ninety-seventh year a better, a larger, a 
more necessary review, both to its present friends and to new ones, 
To this end changes will be made in its size and appearance—and 
changes here mean improvements—the expenditure of more time, 
more thought and more money. The size of the page is to be made 
slightly larger and the proportions brought into the finest harmony 
of good taste. The number of pages each month will be increased. 
The cover hereafter will be a rich, warm gray in color, and it will 
present at a glance the table of contents. Typographically there will 
be great improvement, the text being set in type of an increased beauty 
and readableness. 


A GREAT NOVEL BY JOSEPH CONRAD 








* This increased size will permit an even wider and more complete 
realization of what a world review should be than has been possible 
in the past. In character unchanged, the possibility for usefulness 
will be greatly enlarged. Articles on current topics by the editor will 
appear frequently. 

One feature thus made possible is the publication of a new novel by 
Joseph Conrad. It is called “ Under Western Eyes.”’ This is in all 
probability Mr. Conrad’s masterpiece—more than fiction, more than 
character-study—and his standing to-day has made him one of thie 
very few fiction writers who could be included in such a periodical as 











THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


BEGINNING WITH THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


The changes here announced will come with the number for Decem- 
ber, to be published November 30th, which begins the ninety-seventh 
year of THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 





HOWELLS 


Twain 


q “Tf the aurora borealis were to give its wireless opinion of 
zig-zag lightning it would doubtless be something like Mr. 
Howells’s view of Mark Twain; so that Mark Twain himself, when seen through the 
twinkling Howellsian temperament, becomes less a humorist than a singularly inter- 
esting specimen of what Mark was wont to call ‘the damned human race, with an ac- 
cent of pity on the emphatic word. Yet the charm of Clemens is here, the eternal boy 
in him, with mellow echoes of his inextinguishablé laughter. T hevalue of Mr. How- 
ells’s portrait is largely due to its unique frankness.” —CuicaGo RECORD-HERALD. 


“One reads the pages with eagerness, admitted thus to the intimacy of two 
men of power, men who have each influenced the ideals of his time and brought 
honor to American letters at home and abroad.”—Nerw York AMERICAN. 
In these recollections of a friendship extending through forty-five 
q years, Mr. Howells has drawn a unique picture of Mark Twain. 
No one else can speak with quite the same authority or from the same 
point of view. Without his contribution, the literature regarding 
Mark Twain would be forever incomplete. Many hitherto unpub- 
lished stories are related—Matthew Arnold’s first meeting with Mark 
Twain and what he said; how Mr. Clemens and Mr. Howells escorted 
a would-be suicide down Beacon Street; how gloriously the two of them 
missed seeing the centennial ceremonies at Concord in 1875; how 
wrathfully Twain reported a young lady at a telegraph-office who 
treated him with insolence, and how quickly he forgave her and pre- 
vented her discharge; an interview with Grant—all sorts of things, in 
short, which show the man’s character and temperament in a strong 
light. The closing chapters are a glowing tribute of friendship. 


Uniform with Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. Crown 8v0, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.40 net 
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WOODROW WILSON 


: THE NEXT GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY 


“Meanwhile, please God, as ever hitherto in a crisis of the Republic, a man will emerge from comparative political obscurity, capable of holding 
high the torch of personal liberty, that all the people may see the clear light and revert gladly to the pristine standard of individual and 
industrial progress which, despite temporary retrogression, continues to be the glory of the nation.’”’—The North American Review for August 
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Comment 


To Be Continued ' 

We venture to suggest the nomination of President 
Wooprow WILsoNn, of Princeton University, as the 
Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States.—Harper’s Weekly of March 10, 1906. 


I] 

We have a shrewd suspicion that the Democrats of 
New Jersey will nominate Wooprow WILSON as their 
candidate for Governor in 1910, with a view to pre- 
senting his name to the Democratic national conven- 
tion in 1912.—Harper’s Weekly of November 28, 1908. 


Il . 

We now expect to see Wooprow WILson elected 
Governor of New Jersey in 1910.—Harper’s Weekly 
of May 15, 1909, 

IV 

At the expiration of sixteen months since the above 
appeared in this place, we perceive no oecasion to 
revise our calculations. Mry WILSsoN’s majority will 
be forty thousand,—Harper’s Weekly of September 24, 
110. 


y 
We now fully anticipate the nomination of 
Wooprow Winson for President of the United 


States by the Democratic national convention of 
1912, as against Wintuiam H. Tart, Republican 
candidate, 


Remember 1890! 

Nobody likes to interrupt rejoicings with fore- 
bodings or obtrude gravity into hilariousness; 
but it is not always the best kind of loyalty to 
any cause that whoops the loudest at its yictories 
—particularly if they are victories of the dis- 
tinctly preliminary sort. And that, of course, is 
the true character of the victory just won in the 
cause of tariff reform and constitutional govern- 
ment and against the menace of the New Nation- 


alism. In that respect it is precisely like the 
victory won in 1890, The parallel is, in fact, 
most striking. In that year as in this an 


iniquitous high-protective Republican tariff had 
stirred the entire country to wrath. In that year 
4s in this Massachusetts elected a Democratic 
Governor, and from all over the North Democratic 
Congressmen were sent to Washington, giving 
that party control of the House. Two years later 
that party elected a President and took charge of 
the government, as it now hopes to do in 1912. 
But the practical outcome was wofully disappoint- 
ing. It did not keep what it had won. Worse 
still, it did not accomplish the reform it had 
set out to accomplish. 


The Need of a Programme 

Why did it failé And how should it proceed 
to-day, what forethought and what precautions 
should it take, in order to avoid the fiasco that 
followed its triumphs of twenty vears ago? It 
failed partly because of the black fact of treachery 
in its own ranks when the time of its testing came. 
Ignoble men, holding its high places, betrayed their 
leader and their cause, But its failure was also 
partly due to the lack of a clear agreement be- 
forehand on a programme of action. It went 
into power made np of gold men and silver men, 
protectionists and tariff-reformers; and when the 
necessity of positive and responsible action came, 
these divisions tore it to pieces and left it help- 
hefore a united opposition. That mistake 
and blunder should not be, must not be, repeated. 
from now until the national conventions of 1912 


loss 
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is nearly two years, and if the Democratic party 
has learned anything from its past misadventures 
those two years will be spent, not in hiding such 
differences as now exist, not in avoiding the study 
and debating of the problems that await it if 
it is to have power, but in resolutely and candidly 
facing those problems, settling those differences, 
and formulating a clear policy, particularly on 
the tariff, which the party shali be prepared to 
carry out and which the country will accept. To 
take any other and less courageous course is to 
invite precisely the same disaster that came in 
1896. Here is the right use and the true oppor- 
tunity of the inspiring new leadership that has 
been developed. Here is the service that men 
like Witson and Harmon and MarsHati and 
Foss and Dix and PLAtsTED ean at once begin to 
render. The time for mere denunciation of the 
other side is past. The time for mere rejoicing 
will soor be over. The time for hopeful but care- 
ful and serious-minded planning and preparation 
for power is at hand. It is not a day too early to 
begin the making of the platform of 1912. 


Autopsical 

Once there was a Man who had to Move a 
House, and was making Hard Work of it, and 
called upon a Passing Earthquake to Help him. 

“With right good-will,” the Earthquake said, 
and Put his Shoulder to the Job, and the House 
moved Right Along. 

But they never could find more than Small 
Pieces of it Afterward, and the Man was Thank- 
ful to have got Away with his Life, 


The late election has reminded us of the above 
anecdote. It was a very instructive election; in- 
structive in its main results, and also in its by- 
products. That the Colonel was assisted to a seat 
was only one of the by-products—a very useful 
and profitable product, but only a casual incident 
of the muin occurrence. The Colonel did not 
defeat the Republican party even in New York, 
It beat itself, The Payne tariff bill, Tart’s 
Winona speech, high prices, insurgency, ‘and gen- 
eral rebellion beat it. The Colonel, with the 
impetuous generosity of his nature, butted in just 
in time to have the Republican edifice fall on 
him. He made a wonderful demonstration of 
his abilities and incapacities. The Republicans 
were beaten in New York—beaten by Republican 
voters—long before the Saratoga convention, The 
Colonel made a fairly good job of that convention, 
and for the moment seemed to have helped mat- 
ters. But the moment he began to diffuse his 
energies in the campaign, he withdrew attention 
from every other issue and fixed it on himself, 
Stimson disappeared as a candidate and dwindled 
to the dimensions of one of the Colonel’s topics. 
Wherever he went there was the same result. He 
withdrew attention from everybody and every- 
thing that he taiked about and fixed it on himself, 
Of course he didn’t mean to, but was not that 
what happened? And was it not extraordinary! 
We used to say that Bryan’s turns on the lecture 
platform had destroyed his usefulness as a polit- 
ical speaker. The Colonel had not been on the 
remunerative lecture platform, but he had trav- 
elled for months as The Greatest Show on Earth, 
and when he came to political campaigning it 
transpired that while the Greatest Show was re- 
markable as a spectacle, he was powerless to get 
votes. People crowded to see him, crowded to 
listen to him, sat through and went away think- 
ing not about what he said or who or what he 
spoke for, but just about him. 

And is not that the sarcasm of popularity! 
Something of a similar sort happened to Bryan, 
ITe began as a politician and he ended as an enter- 
tainment—a good entertainment still, but not very 
political. The Colonel is a wonderful entertain- 
ment, but the late campaign leaves it very doubt- 
ful indeed whether he is any longer political, So 
far as observers can judge he won no net votes 
in any of the numerous States that shared his 
tremendous labors. That he scared away a good 
many we are sure, but he may have won some. 
What he did do was to draw upon himself the 
reprobation of most of the Republicans who were 
inclined to vote Democratie and fix them in their 
purpose, They did vote Democratic or stayed at 
home, and laid it to him. 

Possibly, by a period of seclusion, the Colonel 
ean live down the show business and regain some 
political influence; but seclusion is a hard price, 
and the show business, attentively cultivated since 
Cuban days and enormously advertised in Africa 
and Europe and in books of sport and magazines, 
and all the newspapers, has deep roots and cannot 
he suddenly smothered. It is a pathetic predica- 
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ment to be mired in publicity, anc not able o 
extricate oneself. 

The Colonel knows neither his place nor } ‘s 
dimensions. As to his dimensions he behaves li. 
the kind-hearted she elephant in the What- ;- 
home-without-a-mother story, who trod in: |- 
vertently on. a setting hen, and, moved by co::- 
passion, sat down on the eggs. So it happen. d 
after the Saratega convention. 

That he does not know his place is not ali }- 
gether surprising. He has reason to think it 5 
political leadership, but we doubt if it is, ad 
his recent experiences encourage the dou! 
Politics are a big job, but they are not the bigg: t 
job in this country. The greatest work is tc 
training of the character of the people and th: y 
moral and social advancement. What the count vy 
has most to fear is not that this party will ¢ t 
into power or that one won’t, but that the ma.s 
of the people will fetch loose from sound stan |- 
ards of conduct and forget how to be good. Go: 
people are pretty sure to get good governmen, - 
and the Colonel, if he continues anxious to in:- 
prove our government, may presently withdraw }h)'s 
energies*and velocities from party politics and 
adjust them to the work of improving the people. 
We wish he might. Even to add to the example 
of clean living, which he has always afforded, 
an example of calm living, would be much; but 
he can do more than that, for he is a first-rate 
exhorter and a sound preacher of moralities, But 
he really must be more careful about his facts. 
Even vulgar vituperation is less offensive than 
wilful misrepresentation. 

It affords us much pleasure to wish Brother 
RooseveELtT good luck and great prosperity—as an 
editor. 


After Alf 

Suppose the ex-President has lost his pop- 
ularity—which probably he hasn’t—is it loss or 
gain? It is hard to imagine a greater nuisance 
to a man who wants to live his life than such a 
publicity as the Colonel has had since he rode up 
Fifth Avenue last June,. standing up in a hack 
with his hat off, If he isn’t thankful in the depths 
of him for a Jawful jolt that helps to reduce him 
to the size of a human being, he ought to be. 
An immense publicity such as he has experienced 
must be a frightful nuisance, and the loss of any 
measure: of it must be so far the lightening of a 
burden, Such a loss involves no particular change 
in his personal relations with mankind except to 
make them Jess extended and more agreeable. 
Vast popularity and the enormous publicity that 
it involves are like enormous riches—a thing that 
from the outside does not Jook enviable to 
rational observers, 


Just in Time 

Summoning all his physical strength and call- 
ing into play his entire stock of moral courage, 
the Honorable Bourke Cockran made a great 
leap into the boat—and then it sank, 


Stimson and Lewis 

Two good men went down in the wreck— 
Henry L. Stetson, of New York, and Vivian M. 
Lewis, of New Jersey. Ordinarily they would 
have won, and would have deserved to win. Mr. 
Stimson lost his head for a moment when he 
called Mr. Dix an “ upstart,” a dodger,” and the 
like, but that was the effect of his proximity to 
the Great Denunciator, He is forgiven, Mr. 
Lewis comported himself admirably throughout, 
and left a highly favorable impression upon the 
minds of his fellow citizens, But his load was 
too heavy and he was outclassed. We wish him 
well, 


Politically Speaking 
The “outlook ” is bad. 


Tammany 

Tammany is Tammany, but at least it has some 
business sense. Jt is not the worst political 
organization in the country. That distinction 
belongs to the Republican machine that infests 
Philadelphia. Tammany is more intelligent tian 
‘ts Philadelphia rival, It has discretion enovgh 
to try not to be impossible. Among certain e- 
publicans who have worked for good government 
in New York City, and who supported St1MsoNn 
for Governor in hopes of getting another Huci'#s, 
the feeling is that all is lost but history, and that 
Tammany, victorious, and fed by State contracts 
for roads and canals, will so wax in strength 
and appetite as to be irresistible. These gentle- 
men*see the end of all good works in New York 
and an orgy of graft that will put back eood 
government in this city ten years at least. 
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The possibility of something like that is the 
hardest nut the New York State Democrats have 
to erack. It belongs to them to see that Tam- 
many does not ruin Democratic prospects in the 
State. ‘They know it well enough and need no 
warning. Tammany also must be perfectly well 
aware of it. Mr. Dix’s hardest duty will be so to 
deal with Tammany that the people of the State 
shall receive no detriment.. If Tammany is wise, 
it will try to ameliorate the hardships of that 
duty. We all understand that it is a business 
rather than a political concern, and that its pur- 
pose in politics is to make money. But having 
some business sense, it must know that in the 
long run hogging does not pay, and that good 
behavior and scelf-restraint have a commercial 
value. The Democratic party in the State must 
have the Tammany votes, but it must not be ex- 
pected to pay too high a price for them. It must 
not be expected to pay for them with its life. 
That is too much to give. Tammany must be 
moderate—very moderate—-in its askings. The 
party in the State cannot live as the tool of Tam- 
many, and it is not really to Tammany’s interest 
for the Democratic party in the State to be 
destroyed. It must live (we suppose) and let live. 
It must be modest, be moderate, and try to be 
satisfied with the rewards of legitimate business. 
That may seem only half a loaf, but it is better 
than no bread. 


Lonesome Ezra 
Ezra P. 
PRENTICE, he 
Sez he didn’t vote fer Guv’nor D. 


Leader of the New Guard, is Ez. 


Marse Henry Speaks 

Marse Henry Watterson had a whole barn- 
yardful of roosters on the front page of the 
Courier-Journal on the morning after election, 
but in writing about it all the next day he 
hardly stops to crow himself. He rejoices in 
leaded type, but soberly and sanely, putting his 
mind at once on the duties the situation has 
brought to the Democrats, and on the responsi- 
bilities of the Democratic majority in the House 
in the new Congress. “ Upon its wisdom or folly,” 
he says, “will depend the election of a Demo- 
cratic President in 1912,” and he proceeds to 
tell them about the tariff. He is wise and mod- 
erate in what he says. Disclosing the Democratic 
theory that the government has no right to col- 
leet a dollar of taxation except for its support, 
and contrasting it with the Republican doctrine 
that taxes may be levied for the benefit of favored 
industries and preferred classes, he goes on to 
say: 

But we have had nearly fifty years of a protective 
tariff. Hundreds of millions of money have been in- 
vested and are yet embarked upon the faith of this. 
Hundreds of thousands of people look to it for their 
prosperity and support, It cannot be precipitately 
withdrawn. if we are to change our policy from a 
protective system to a revenue system, it must be done 
so gradually and with such regard for the business 
of the country, which stands greatly in need of rest, 
as that the final transition shall be as the passing 
from one season to another, every ‘interest warned 
beforehand and fully prepared. 

There can be and there must be a tariff bill pre- 
pared by the coming Ways and Means Committee 
which shall seale the process of reduction through a 
term of years, stripping the present tariff, complicated 
for the purpose of confusion, of its surplusage and 
eliminating both the mystifications and the local 
features which the cowardly and the weak have hither- 
to relied on to stand between themselves and their ac- 
countability at home.’ 

Any part of this programme which the Re- 
publican Congress wishes to anticipate while it 
still lasts will doubtless be received with appre- 
ciation by an impatient country. The lamp will 
hold out to burn fer nearly three months of 
session-time still, and the sinners may return 
some distance if they can about-face quickly 
enough. 


“ After Me, the Deluge !” 
But Unele Jor, as Speaker, bids fair to last 
as long as the Repubiican majority in the House. 


Incidentally 

We made ten guesses, viz.: 

That Dix, Harmon, Batpwin, Foss, and Bass 
would win. 

That Beverincr, Derew, and Kran would lose. 

That the Democrats would elect a majority of 
forty in the next House of Representatives. 

And (10), that Wooprow Witson would carry 
New Jersey by 40,000. 

Most people thought the last guess crazy. We 
have to confess. It wasn’t a guess at all. It was 
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what Husea Bictow called a prophecy. We knew, 
all the time. 
The nine guesses came true, too. 


A Pleasing Spectacle in Prospect 

We inust go abroad to learn. The London 
Standard hears from its Own Correspondent in 
New York that— 

The result foreshadows the long-impending realign- 
ment of parties two years hence, with Mr. ROOSEVELT as 
Presidential candidate of the progressives, some promi- 
nent Democrat, probably Mr. Wooprow~WILson, lead- 
ing the conservatives. In such an event the battle 
will turn on two issues—downward revision of the 
tariff and control of corporate wealth, with every like- 
lihood of a third term for Mr. RoosEveLT at White 
Hcuse with a mandate to enforce both. 

The Colonel running against Governor WILsoN 
on a “downward-revision ” platform would be a 
sight for impaired vision. 


The President 

If the press as a whole can be, taken as repre- 
sentative of public opinion and public sentiment 
throughout the country, the crushing overthrow 
of the President’s party is accompanied with little 
or no reviling of the President himself. Except, 
perhaps, from Mr. Princuot and certain of the 
more extreme Western insurgents, abuse of him 
is hardly heard at all. The contrast is striking 
between the attitude of Democratic and inde- 
pendent papers toward him and their attitude to- 
ward Colonel Roosrevett. There are few of them 
that do not treat the President respectfully, and 
few, on the other hand, that do not excoriate Col- 
onel Roosevett for his behavior during the cam- 
paign. Difficult as the President’s position will 
be from now until] the end of his term, he can 
hardly fail to find some compensation in this 
temper of his opponents, 

Nor is his opponents’ mood unreasonable. It 
reflects the spirit of fair play. The country under- 
stands how the President’s predecessor contrived 
to leave him the unweleome legacy of the un- 
settled tariff question and an already threatening 
schism in the party. The country has watched 
the President’s struggle with the well-nigh im- 
possible situation left on his hands, and while it 
has froin time to time felt that his course has 
been Jacking in political inspiration, it has also 
felt that he was trying honestly to do his duty as 
he saw it. He has had, besides, the difficult and 
unpicturesque task of bringing his great office 
back to its norma! usage and its constitutional 
limitations, and by his sticking to that purpose 
he has rendered us all a service. None should be 
more grateful for that service than the Demo- 
cratic leaders who now aspire to succeed him. 
For when President Tart came into office unwise 
and dangerous precedents seemed almost to force 
upon him a réle never contemplated for any 
President by the framers of the Constitution. 
When he goes out of office, it will be easier for his 
suecessor to avoid extraordinary and sensational 
activities and devote himself to the duties marked 
out for him by the Constitution and the laws. 

The immediate and pressing need of the Re- 
publican party, of course, is thorough reorganiza- 
tion. It is perhaps characteristic of President 
Tart to begin the work promptly and energetical- 
ly—in Panama. 


Making Progress ; 

The State of Washington added the fifth star 
to the equal-suffrage banner at the recent election, 
and more than twenty per cent. of the incoming 
Congressmen expressed themselves as in favor of 
enfranchising women. Clearly, the cause is march- 
ing on. 


Lodge 

Tf Exsrivce Gerry, of Massachusetts, was really 
the inventor of the gerrymander, then the sins of 
that particular father are again visited pretty log- 
ically, with the result that the election in Massa- 
chusetts seems likely to fail of its logical effect. 
When the people of Old Bay rose up in wrath 
against the PayNe law, the head they wanted most 
to hit was Lopar’s. Yet apparently, so far as 
Lopce is concerned, this overwhelming vote of 
disapproval will accomplish nothing. Governor 
Draper, who had nothing to do with making the 
tariff, came in for an awful drubbing. Mr. Foss, 
the foremost representative and spokesman of the 
low-tariff sentiment, is taken out of Congress, 
where he might help to get lower duties, and put 
in the Governor’s chair, where his power in that 
direction will be nil. And Lopce saves his bacon. 
At any rate. that is the result on the face of the 
returns, since the Republicans keep the Legisla- 
ture. Let us hope, however, that a way may be 
found to escape this illogical outcome. It was a 
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coalition that first sent CHartes SuMmNeER to the 
Senate, and if there is no way but a coalition 
to earry out the plainly expressed will of the 
Massachusetts voters coneerning Lopar, then let 
a coalition be formed. If enough Republican mem- 
bers can be found to vote for some other Repub- 
lican, let the Demecratic members join with them 
to elect him. A tidal wave that submerges Have 
and Anpricn, Kean and Depew, has no business 
to be sparing Longer. 


No Cause for Alarm 

Brother Hearst stood up and was counted. 
According to the returns, he stands for 50,000 
voters out of 1,400,000. Even our Socialist 
Brother Russet did better, getting about 60,000. 
It is a good thing to count noses once in a while 
just to learn what a great noise really represents. 


A Clean Slate 

The following excerpt from the Trenton State 
Gazette of November 4th fairly illustrates the 
type of argument that was used by the Repub- 
lican press of New Jersey during the recent cam- 
paign: 

The Democratic machine of city, county, and State 
is spending more money than it has since 184, in its 
effort to defeat the will of the people. 

Where do they get it? Every dollar of it comes 
from the corrupt corporation interests of Wall Street. 
Those friends of Col. GEorgE HARVEY, JAMES SMITH, 
Jr., JAMES NUGENT, and KR. V. LinpAsury, the self- 
appointed committee who tendered Wooprow W1uLSON 
the nomination “on the part of the thoughtful Demo- 
crats” of New Jersey. 

The effect of such slander upon the minds of 
the people is accurately measured by the election 
returns. But, now that it is all over, we wish to 
say flatly—and we know whereof we speak—that 
not one dollar was asked from or contributed to 
the Democratic campaign fund in New Jersey by 
any “corporation interests,” corrupt or otherwise, 
nor by any corporation in or out of Wall Street, 
nor by any individual associated in the remotest 
degree with Wall Street or anything connected 
with Wall Street. 


Results Talk 

It appears, therefore, that Witson in New Jersey 
has a plurality this vear which is about one-eighth of 
the total vote of his State two years ago. The pluraii- 
ties of HARMON and Foss are in each case about one- 
twelfth of the 1908 total, and that of Dix in New 
York is one-twenty-fourth of that total. Judge BALp- 
WIn needed a plurality of about 8,000 to give him 
relatively as big a victory as Mr. Dix won in New 
York.—Hartford Times. 

Put in another way, the comparison (taking 
the combined Republican and Democratic votes 
as the total of two years ago) stands thus: 


Total vote Ne? Dem. gain Per cent. 
New York......, 1,537,000 267,000 17 
i cacsinccces SERRE 134,000 124% 
New Jersey...... 447,000 132,000 30 


There can be no question as to who seored the 
greatest triumph and now holds the lead among 
Democratic yote-getters of the U. S. A. 





Tired 
I AM so weary of TEDpy, 

Teppy, the statesman on wheels— 
Tired, and my poor brain already 

Under the incubus reels; 

Tired of the cowboys that raced him, 

Tired of the lions that chased him. 

Oh, I can smell bim and taste him 
When I sit down to my meals! 

I am so tired of his ehromo, 

Tired of his magazine curves, 
That [ am living on bromo, 

Trying to brace up my nerves; 
Tired of the yarns he’s indited, 
Tired of the wrongs he has righted, 
Tired of his chestnut “ deelighted,” 

Tired of the dope that he serves. 
I am so tired of his Stetson, 

Tired of his glasses beneath, 
Tired of the khaki he gets on, 

Tired of his tributes and wreath, 
I am so tired of his trooping, 
Tired of his yelling and whooping, 
Tired till my spirit is drooping, 

Tired of his hair and his teeth. 
T am so tired of his cronies, 

Tired of his cousins and aunts, 
Tired of his hippos and ponies, 

Tired of his stuffed elephants, 
Tired of the way he is faring, 
Tired of the fun he is sharing, 
Tired of the shirt he is wearing, 

Tired of his necktie and pants. 
He has made life to me dreary, 

Loading it down with his fame. 
I am disheartened and weary, 

Sick of the sound of his name, 
Sick of his boots and his breeches, 
Tired of his arrogant speeches, 
Sick of his hoots and his sereeches, 

Tired of his whole dizzy game. 

—Atchison Globe. 





















































































































Correspondence 


CARICATURES 
Rocuwesrer. N Y., 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sir—lf a St. Louis firm was justified by a wise 
judge to procure an injunction against somebody and 
his periodical, and if there is ever another man justi- 
fied to procure one, | think that man is Theodore 
Roosevelt. against HArrer’s WEEKLY, for caricaturing 
him the way it is doing it. To a man less versed in 
literary matters, it appears that these caricatures 
are past being humorous and funny, but are far into 
the regions of a wild frenzy, fostering and producing 
a frenzy bordering into the idiotic, a state considered 

deplorable by normal man of reason. 
I am, sir. 
C. M. MEYER. 


November 2, 1910 








REFLECTIONS ON 
Jamaica PLatn. Mass., 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sir,—It is a well-known fact of human nature that 
a man will make more fuss over a cinder in his eye 
or a bit of gravel in his shoe than over a capital 
operation. The attention of the American people, 
from the same psychological reason, has been called to 
the iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich tariff more forcibly 
because of the petty persecution which it has brought 
about than from the high taxation which in the past 
was, as it were, hidden by the anesthetic of indirect- 
For instance—ab uno disce omnes—up_ to 
within a few months ago one was able to purchase an 
invaluable English shaving-cream—* made only by the 
widow of the inventor "—at the rate of three collap- 
sible tubes (decorated with directions in comically in- 
eorrect French) for a dollar. Since the revised tariff 
went into effect, the price has gone up to $1.26. 
Every time a man shaves, this imposition is rubbed 
into his face and causes a disagreeable irritation. 
Now a reasonable human being admires success, 
worships wealth, and is content enough to see him- 
self, with all the rest of his fellow citizens, con- 
tributing his mite (a mite, when multiplied by several 
millions, makes another kind of a might) to build up 
the fortunes that, like the mountains of Switzerland 
and the antiquities of Italy, are the pride of this land. 
Besides, some of the wealth thus accumulated may 
come back to him in the opportunity of supporting a 
library built from the overflow of the multitudinous 
benefactions, By enriching the rich every citizen en- 
riches himself. Besides, the tax is hidden. He does 
not feel it every time he rides over a rail, every time 
his kerosene lamp is lighted. But the Payne-Aldrich 
bill causes the petty irritation, and fortunately the 
American people are being rapidly educated to know 
that the tariff is ingeniously caleulated to protect 
those who need no protection, while the only com- 
modity that comes into competition with labor— 
namely, imported labor—has from the beginning been 
admitted without any tariff, except of late years that 
coming from China and Japan. 
Verily the world still goes on straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels. 


THE TARIFF 


October 27. 1910. 





ness. 


I am, sir, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


WE WILL, NOW ELECTION IS OVER 
PveEBLo, CoLo., October 26, 1910. 
To the Editor of, Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I subscribed for your WEEKLY upon recom- 
mendation of a friend to secure current comment on 
national affairs. Am disappointed. If you would give 
more news and comment of a general nature on pages 
four and five and less space to one individual it would 
suit me better. I am, sir, 

0. 


Q. McNEIL. . 


THANKSGIVING QUALITIES 
New Orveans, La., October 28, 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—All men who love our Republic should com- 
mend you for exposing the shameless agitator, Roose- 
velt. It is ineredible that he can impose upon the 
people of New York the unsound theories of other men, 
into which he has injected the virus of hate. His 
record in public office shows that he lacks the courage 
of the lion, but instead has a wide streak of turkey 
in his make-up. I am, sir, 

PAUL A. SOMPAYRAC. 


1910. 


IN A GREAT CAUSE 

Mexico, D. F 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr.—A man who loves his country. who loves his 
tellow man, who believes in an untrammelled right of 
franchise, who has the interests of the whole nation 
and its future at heart, who holds these things above 
price, such a man is a believer in the political prin- 
ciples for which the “ Insurgents ” (so called) stand. 
I read your magazine at our clubs. It is an ably 
edited and splendid magazine so far as it enlightens 
its readers on the topies of the day. Its influence is 
very great. It is a source of continual regret to me 
that such power might not be used for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of our country. The issues are so 
clearly defined that it seems to me no man can fight 
on your side of the controversy who has no personal 
interest to serve. Mr. Roosevelt may be ridiculous to 
some, undoubtedly he is. He is of the type of man 
whose very characteristics have heretofore precluded 
progress in public life. Tt natural he should be- 
wilder us. To many his proceedings are impossible to 
reconcile with profound statesmanship. But to me he 
stands for a great cause. He is spectacular, yes, but 


SPECTACULAR 


» October 24, 1910 


Is 


he arrived when a leader of his sort was needed. so 1 
forget his idiosynerasies, his vagaries and all those 
traits which I would that he had not, and simply say. 
“Tam for his principles and enlist under his banner.” 
Perhaps many of the leaders of progress to-day may 
fail, because corrupted, and tarnish by their acts 
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our cause, but the movement will go grandly on and 
up until the day comes when we will know no party 
excepting the one that has alone for its purpose the 
accomplishment of all that is good and pure in the 
control of our government and in the direction of the 
policies which regulate our moral condition. [ wish 
HARPER'S were ove of those magazines which stand for 
these things. I am, sir, 

A. W. Lewis. 

ROOSEVELT AND THE COURTS 

Kansas, October 30, 1910. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Until Mr. Roosevelt’s recent partisan and un- 
judicious denunciation of our court methods, he never 
did the country any real injury. The degree to which 
he aroused public opinion when in office was in certain 
respects commendable. 

It is true that publie reception of his methods some- 
times caused slight fluctuations in our national credit, 
and checked the spread of capital at home; it is true 
that his tact for personal advertising generally had 
the effect of shadowing our great men and great ques- 
tions. These, however, were only temporary and the 
country would soon have lived them down. But not 
so with his petty assault on his country’s judicial 
system. M1. Roggevelt’s popularity is with that great 
mass of people that delights in seeing power attacked, 
ridiculed, and, if possible, torn down; he has become 
so ravenous for applause that he strikes at any object 
which is large and strong, no matter whether that 
be lawful or unlawful, necessary or unnecessary; his 
public no longer demands proof of what he says; 
the fact that he said it is enough. 

The one great effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s latest Western 
trip is that his millions of Western admirers believe 
that all power is attained by unlawful means, and that 
practically all of our prominent public men will give 
and take bribes. Consequently, his court speech has 
been interpreted to mean that the courts are corrupt 
and the only thing that will purify them is the fear 
of a popular verdict. 

By this attack on its judicial system the American 
republic received its worst blow since two generations. 
This government is based on the supposition that 
something is right and that something else is wrong; 
and that laws would be made stating what would be 
right and what wrong; a department was created 
whose duty it would be to interpret these laws and 
whose authority to do so would be absolute and final. 

Such a department was created, and its decisions 
were never questioned, nor was the possibility of 
corruption ever thought of until Chief-Justice Taney 
and his associates wrote their decisions in the Dred 
Seott case in 1857. Ambassador Bryce said that by 
those decisions the Supreme Court received a blow 
from which it never recovered; the fiction that the 
Supreme Court was above political influence was de- 
stroyed. The court has been gradually winning back 
its old prestige of non-partisanship, but now, thanks 
to Mr. Roosevelt, it is laboring under a much heavier 
charge, and one from which it will not recover so 
long as the admirers of Theodore Roosevelt live. In 
the West. at least, his “court speech” has had the 
effect of accusing the judges, not of yielding to po- 
litical pressure, but of that viler crime of selling their 
opinions. His great host of followers believe this 
because they think he said it, and they will continue 
to believe it until Theodore Roosevelt denies it, which 
means, not during the present régime. 

The germ of revolution begins to grow in people’s 
minds when they begin to believe that their couris 
are not giving them justice. The germ is growing fast 
here in the West, though the people do not realize 
it yet. 

Theodore Roosevelt not only started this germ to 
growing, but he suggests a final method of settlement, 
namely, by letting the public control the decisions of 
the courts. 

This man would make the polls (which he hopes to 
control) the court, and the judges mere instruments. 

I am, sir, 
A READER. 
“TAT DID iT” 
On Train, November oth. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirr.—Murphy is boss in New York, and Taft did it 
more than any other man. ‘Taft inherited a united 
party, broke party pledges and wrecked things in less 
than two years. Reflection may help him, but I sur- 
mise he’s too old. 

Without Roosevelt New York would have gone 
150,000 for Dix. Let's see if Taft can curb the big 
interests and keep them under legal restraint. If he 
can—here’s to him. I fear a man like Taft far more 
than Roosevelt. The urbane, good-hearted, indolent- 
minded gentleman is not the safe leader in these days. 

I am, sir, 
X. 
COTTON 


AND “COTTON GAMBLING ” 


Canton, Miss., September 13, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your paper of September 10, 1910, your 
article headed ** Cotton Gambling,” you state that cot- 
ton sold at twenty cents last week. It does not appear 
that any farmer who grows cotton got the price. ‘ The 
situation is serious and ought to lead to a closer 
study than we have yet made of the effects of specu- 
lation—that is to say, gambling.” It ought to be pos- 
sible to do something about it. “In fact, something 
will have to be done about it.” 

Isn’t it a fact that the same power which sent cot- 
ton to twenty cents enabled the farmer to obtain 
fourteen and one-half to fifteen and one-half cents 
during marketing season, and the same power that 
had previously done a more criminal act in selling a 
commodity they did not have were the ones who had 
to pay the penalty for their crime? How many years 
prior to this one have the same clique, by a superiority 
of money, kept cotton under its legitimate value and 
to-day are working hard at the same attempt? All 
these years, however, this latter foree went unmolested. 
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If vou will study the situation, cotton is attaining 
a higher basic value, whereas it takes the greatest 
efforts of the farmer of the South to produce over 


eleven and one-half to twelve and one-half million 
bales,. and the consumption of American cotton is 
around or above the thirteen-million mark. 

Again, reflecting on the high cost of living and in- 
creased cost of production, the cotton-raisers were left 
in a more unprofitable condition in the past two sea- 
sons than they had been in years prior thereto. In 
the many years prior to the last five or six past, the 
hear speculators, taking advantage of the deficient capi- 
tal of the South, manipulated the market to suit them- 
selves, but now that they are opposed in their attacks 
comes the hue and cry. The writer, however, agrees 
with you that it would be beneficial to all concerned 
if this overspeculation was stopped. At all events, 
in stopping this evil, why doesn’t some good American 
paper or journal attack a still greater one and agitate 
a governmental pure-food law to be gotten out of the 
stock-market, and accordingly ask a governmental ex- 
posé of the many worthless stocks being quoted at 
fictitious values on the stock-exchanges? Can’t this 
be done by expert investigation as to the intrinsic value 
of each stock thus quoted? We at all times know that 
a bale of cotton has a present intrinsic value, but do 


we know this about many of the common stocks in 
circulation ? I am, sir, 
OBSERVER. 
BRITISH VERSUS AMERICAN ENGLISH 





Worcester, ENG. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—One gets rather tired of the arbitrary and 
futile bickerings, based on prejudice rather than 
reason, concerning the respective merits of our com- 
mon language as spoken in England and Usona re- 
spectively. To begin with, the differences are greatly 
exaggerated by superficial quibblers, while, secondly. 
there is far more similarity between the dictions of 
the average speaker in the two countries than between 
the dialects, say, of a Northumbrian and a Cockney, 
who, with his stilted vocabulary and affected simper, 
by no means represents the standard speech of the 
nation. As regards the particular expressions which 
are regularly trotted out as butts for international 
ridicule, in some cases American usage is the more 
correct or suitable, in others the British. Thus your 
words “ track,” “ sidewalk,” ‘ ballast,” “ tie.” “ dump,” 
“slump,” “ boss,” “ guess,” “ masher,” “‘ combine,” ete., 
are concise and convenient, and are largely adopted 
here, while on the other hand “shunt,” “ stoke,” 
ditt,” “tram,” “pram,” “wan,” “lolly,” ‘etc., “are 
useful and handy words which you might well popular- 
ize. Indeed “tramway” has been bodily taken over 
by nearly every European language. Our “ return 
ticket ” is shorter and more correct than your ‘“ round 
trip,” which rather suggests a circular tour. Failing 
“trow,” which, if it could be revived, would supply 
an urgent want, the old Chaucerian ‘“ guess” is de- 
cidedly superior to the usual British substitutes, 
especially the much-abused “expect,” which can only 
properly be used of future events; while “ roil,” un- 
fortunately only known in its corrupt form “ rile,” 
much better than the vulgar British expression * to 
make cross.” 


1s 


Considering the almost universal misuse of the 
aspirate in England, the pronunciation of “ng” as 


“ 


ngg”’ and “ngk,” and other hideous barbarisms, we 
have little right to complain of the much rarer blun- 
ders of Americans, but one cannot but deplore the 
vocal degeneration caused by slovenly, often pur- 
posely so, enunciation, and especially that of “r” 
from its original trill into a mere grunt. It is not 
only the English who follow more closely than you the 
spelling of such words as “ America,’ “ Missouri,” 
other nations say them even more purely, whereas with 
you they are often “ Ummurrukuh,” ‘ Mussooruh,” 
while “ water” becomes ‘“ warrer” or “waur.” The 
Usonan universities and colleges should endeavor to 
combat this evil tendency. 

On the whole, the wonder is not that British, Amer- 
ican, and Australasian usages are so diverse, but that 
they are so alike, even in their solecisms. 

1 am, sir, 
EvaAcusTes A. PHIPSON. 


OKLAHOMA’S “GRANDFATHER LAW ” 
Kansas City, Kan. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—A news item dated Guthrie, October 26th. 
says: “The Supreme Court to-day, in an opinion by 
Justice Williams, sustained in every detail the validity 
of the ‘grandfather clause’ amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and also the law passed at the special session 
last spring providing a special procedure for this pur- 
pose, under ahich all ballots not specifically cast 
against the proposition are counted for it. The opinion 
is concurred in by all the justices, except Justice Kane. 
who dissents from the holding as to the enabling act. 
but coneurs in the general conclusion.” 

There is no case on record where the Democratic 
party has ever enacted legislation intended to insure 
“free ballot and a fair count.” This decision of the 
Oklahoma court is the climax perhaps of its efforts to 
prevent fairness and decency. While in this case they 
pretend to be trying to eliminate the illiterate negro 
there, at the same time, and the decision so holds. 
practically all the Indians in the State can vote. 
although many of them cannot even speak English. 
let alone read or write it. 

There is not the poor excuse, the fear of negro domi- 
nation, in Oklahoma urged in some of the other 
Southern States as an excuse for this sort of thing. 
as there is less than eight per cent. of the population 
of Oklahoma colored. or one vote in fourteen. 

In the South generally not only have they disfran- 
chised the colored vote, but a majority of the whites 
as well. : - 

Certainly here is something that should challenge 
the attention of thoughtful men. 

T am, sir, 
D. O. CAMPBELL. 
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It seems worth while, therefore, to invite consid- 
eration of some of the reasons that might properly be 
adduced in support of the proposal to nominate Wood- 
row Wilson for President. (1) Mr. Wilson is, as 
stated. more than the accomplished scholar, the prac- 
tical educator, the competent executive he has proven 
himself to be; he is, in truth, a statesman of breadth, 
depth, and exceptional sagacity. (2) He is an idealist, 
yet notably sane. (3) He is a genuine orator whose 
words ring true and bear conviction. (4) He stands 
for everything that is sound and progressive. (5) He 
holds the respect of every one with whom he has come 
in contact, and the admiration particularly of all 
college-bred men. (6) His fidelity to the interests of 
the whole people is as unquestioned as his integrity. 
(7) He represents no class, no creed, no hobby, no 
vain imaginings. (8) He is at the fulness of his 
powers in age and experience. () He has profound 
convictions from instinct and learning and the courage 
of fearless expression. (10) He has no enemies—his 
is a clean slate. (11) He possesses to a degree un- 
equalled since the days of Blaine that indefinable 
quality known as personal magnetism. (12) He is 
not only high-minded, but broad-minded and_ strong- 
minded. (13) He was born in Virginia and hails from 
New Jersey. His nomination would be a recognition 
of the South which the South nobly deserves. His 
election would be an everlasting pledge of a country 
united in fact, in determination to solve all besetting 
problems, in inspiration to fulfil America’s highest 
destiny. Such is the man, and such a man is needed 
by the country, from whatever political party he may 
spring. We have no hesitancy, therefore, in inviting 
serious consideration of the suggestion. — Harper’s 
Weekly of March 10, 1906. 


PREDESTINATION 

TuE most attractive of the political creations of 
yesterday is obviously Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 
Long known as a capable thinker concerning polities 
and government, he proved himself on the stump a 
candidate, and yesterday he demonstrated himself to be 
a vote-getter of great power. 

Except George B. McClellan, whose residence in the 
State was nominal, Jersey has never had a Presidential 
candidate. There is fair prospect that the reproach, 
if it be such, is not unlikely to be removed. All over 
the country Democratic thought will turn to-day to 
Dr. Wilson as the appointed one for 1912. His prob- 
able rival, Governor Harmon, of Ohio, was a member 
of Cleveland’s cabinet and conspicuously bolted Bryan, 
and thus furnishes an argument against his avail- 
ability. In his cooler academic retreats Dr. Wilson 
has been identified with neither Democratic faction. 

Dr. Wilson, besides being a Jerseyite, is a Southerner 
born—if nominated, will be the first Presidential candi- 
date of Southern birth since Lincoln. When it comes 
to rounding up delegates to the national Democratic 
convention. it will not hurt him south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line that ,he is able to sing Dixie. A _ pro- 
gressive Democrat who is able to escape the anger of 
the conservative Democrats, and a Southern man who 
has lifted himself out of sectional strife, Dr. Wilson 
is plainly being chosen by destiny.—New York Globe. 


DEMOCRACY’S GREATEST ACT 

The greatest act of the Democratic party in the 
elections of this year was the nomination for Governor 
of New Jersey of Woodrow Wilson, President of 
Princeton University. 

The national significance of Woodrow Wilson’s es- 
tablished reputation as a vote-getter can hardly be 
overestimated. He looms up at once as a prominent 
candidate for the Presidential nomination, a possible 
figure on which the conservative interests of the East, 
the radicals of the West, and the unvarying Democrats 
ot the South may easily unite in the mutual conviction 
that fairness and justice from him could be depended 
on. He is a native of the Sunny South, born in 
Staunton, Virginia, the State of Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Ie, nursed in the bosom of the Mother of 
Presidents: he learned law in the University of Vir- 
yinia; he practised law for two years in Atlanta, 
Georgia, before he became a college professor. He 
knows the feelings of the South as few men prominent 
in the North know them. This is a matter of impor- 
tance in a President’s administration. It is a matter 
of even greater importance in a national convention 
where the South as a safe Democratic section must 
hold the balance of power. 

It is entirely possible that New Jersey’s election of a 
Governor has given to the national Democracy a sug- 
gestion of the open door to triumph in 1912. That 
is a gratifying reflection to Democrats in every State 
in the Union.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A SAMPLE FROM THE SOUTH 

The fact seems to be that, since the repudiation by 
the Democratic party of Grover Cleveland, Wilson is 
the one man available for the Democratic nomination 
who can command the respect and confidence of the 
safe and sane element without which Bryan has three 
times essayed to be President and three times met con- 
temptuous rejection. Wilson seems to be thoroughly 
sound on the basic principles of Democracy and tainted 
with none of the populistic vagueries Bryan and his 


crowd fastened upon the Democratic machine, to the 
disgust and driving away of every State and section 
that was Democratic except the South, where there is 
no choice. He seems to be imbued with a noble idea 
of liberty and individual independence, absolutely hon- 
est and reliable, as safe from the wildisms and fanatical 
doctrines of Roosevelt and Bryan, on the one hand, as 
from the selfishness, and partisanship, and treachery, 
and sycophaney of Taft on the other hand. 

Well, it suits us. 

We believe all the signs of the times point to the 
nomination of Wilson by the Democrats in 1912 and 
his triumphant election, and we believe it, will be a 
complete turning-point in American history, the casting 
out of all the small breed of swindlers, opportunists, 
demagogues, and riders of the wave of specious popular 
feeling of the hour, and a return to the simplicity of 
first principles.—Greenville (South Carolina) News. 


FIRST IN THE LINE 


It is obvious that his impressive victory, due in 
great part to his candid canvass, to the sympathy he 
has shown with the current of opinion, and to the 
grasp and command he has also shown of the essential 
elements of the national situation, must put him in 
the front rank of the new leaders and in the line of 
promotion to the highest national honors——New York 
Times. 

WATCH AND WAIT 


The victory which Woodrow Wilson has won in 
New Jersey is not wholly one of personal conquest of 
the men who have voted for him. It consists more in 
the choice by the people of one of the oldest of the 
commonwealths, as their leader in dealing with the 
large issues of the hour, of a man whose life has been 
dedicated to a profound study of political institutions, 
whose books, orations, and speeches have shown him 
competent to deal in a large-minded and dispassionate 
way with the task of governmental reconstruction which 
lies ahead. lis election brings him before the people 
of the nation as a man whose convictions and temper 
fit him peculiarly for shaping new laws; and if he 
succeeds as well while Governor as he has as a pleader 
for the opportunity to serve in that capacity he will 
become a formidable candidate for the nomination to 
the Presideney in 1912. And this is the more in- 
evitable in view of his peculiar appeal to the South, 
where he was born and in part educated. Its purposes 
he would appreciate as would no other Northern man. 
Should his record as Governor lead to discussion of his 
name as a Presidential candidate, he would be es- 
pecially strong as nominee because of the powerful 
appeal he could make on the platform. How practical 
and efficient Governor Wilson will prove to be under 
the stress of actual conditions at Trenton remains 
to be seen. Those who have known him longest and 
who have studied his method of approach to the voters 
during his remarkable recent tour of the State are 
confident that he will not be disappointing. The prac- 
tical politicians of both parties have had notice served 
on them that nothing will be hid, but that everything 
will be done on the assumption that once the people 
know the facis they will force right action. Watch 
Wilson; that’s all.—Boston Herald. 


IN THE MINDS OF DEMOCRATS 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson is yet to be tried. His cam- 
paign in New Jersey is the subject of wide comment. 
The present Governor, a Republican, was elected by a 
majority of about 8,000. Mr. Wilson overthrew that 
majority and won his election by a majority that is 
between 40,000 and 50,000. If he makes good as 
Governor higher political honors await him. 

Governor Harmon and Governor-elect Wilson are al- 
ready being spoken of for the Democratic nomination 
for President. Governor Harmon has the advantage 
because he carried his State by a larger majority than 
Mr. Wilson did, and also because he has a record as 
an administrator that invites confidence. But both 
sre the sort of men to whom Mr. Wilson called at- 
tention in his Princeton address. They are the sort 
of men the people are looking for. They are certain 
to put the public interests before their own political 
advancement. Neither may be nominated in 1912 for 
President, but at this time both gre in the minds of 
the Democratic masses for the nomination to that 
high office—Savannah News. 


JOSEPHUS _DANIEL’S JUDGMENT 


The country is turning away from the charlatans 
like Roosevelt, no matter how brilliant; the Smooth- 
it-aways like Taft, 110 matter how personally amiable; 
the barterers in legislation like Aldrich, no matter how 
able. They are looking for men to lead who will 
serve the true welfare of all the people, owe no ob- 
ligations to special interests, and whose ability and 
character fit them for leadership. Machine politicians 
and noisy demagogues have palled on the public. They 
wish sincere and capable men who will make war on 
monopoly while conserving all business, large and 
small, 
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New Jersey has sounded all the depths of machine 
politics, subservience to trusts, obedience to railroad 
dictation, the making merchandise of office and of legis- 


lation. Its Senators are small editions of Aldrich and 


Cannon. One is the quick and zealous tool of all 
trusts, the other has used his high office to try to 
secure favorable legislation for his own business, 
There has not been a Congressman of the first order 
of ability from New Jersey in twenty-five years. The 
men who have led both parties have been trusted 
friends of the trusts, and the people have had no repre- 
sentatives. 

This was the set year for New Jersey to repudiate 
bossism and trust favoritism. The Democrats turned 
to Princeton and selected Woodrow Wilson as their 
candidate. He is the foremost American college presi- 
dent, and his books on government are authorities in 
this country and abroad. He is a man of letters who 
has “mixed with men and prospered.” He knows 
books, but he knows men also and the vital problems 
that must be solved for men of every class and con- 
dition. He is a speaker of uncommon ability and was 
as popular with the “boys” in the shops as_ the 
scholars in the universities. Business men saw he was 
no dreamer, but a practical man of affairs. He made 


- few promises, but impressed men of all parties that he 


would regard public office as a public trust. And that, 
together with the trend against Republicanism, assured 
his election. 

The people of North Carolina take deep interest in 
Mr. Wilson and his career. When his father was pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church at Wilmington Mr. 
Wilson was for a time a resident of this State. His 
nephew is Professor of Latin in the University of 
North Carolina, and last year he charmed the State 
by his oration on Lee at the University of North 
Carolina. The whole Legislature went to Chapel Hill 
to hear him and never did an orator so completely 
captivate an audience. When Mr. Wilson was nomi- 
nated for Governor of New Jersey all who heard him 
at Chapel Hill felt like congratulating the voters of 
that State upon the treat in.store for them. His 
campaign was a revelation to those who expected 
learned and dry scholastic essays. His success is a 
matter for national congratulation.—Raleigh News and 
Observer. 

A SOLITARY “IF” 


New Jersey needs at this juncture a strong pro- 
gressive leader. It is the home of many great cor- 
porations which wield a power in and far beyond that 
commonwealth. If Woodrow Wilson can live up to 
his reputation as a prophet of better things and es- 
tablish himself as an efficient champion of the people, 
he will be in line for higher honors if his party should 
have the good fortune to regain supremacy in national 
affairs.—Springfield Union. 


TO BE RECKONED WITH 


Probably the most remarkable victory won Tuesday 
is that of Woodrow Wilson, who was elected Governor 
of New Jersey by the surprising plurality of 46,000, 
Tt was at first thought that the plurality would not 
be more than 25,000 at the outside. But it has been 
steadily growing until it has reached 46,000. This 
is almost unprecedented. Only three times, and then 
on the vote for President and in extraordinary years, 
has this plurality been exceeded. Except in those years 
it has hardly been approached. Mr. Wilson’s remark- 
able victory carries with it the control of the Legis- 
lature, and that means the retirement of Senator Kean. 
who will give place to a Democrat. Of course every 
one is now talking of this new personality. Mr. Wil- 
son has shown, not simply that he is a thoroughly well- 
informed man on public questions, but that he is a 
most effective campaigner and a man of the people in 
the best sense. In his speeches he was able to discuss 
the most profound subjects in such a way as to bring 
them home to the average man who, perhaps, had never 
thought much about them before. 

Mr. Wilson made the most favorable impression on 
all who heard him. He has made a favorable im- 
pression on the country at large. He is, as all know, 
a man of the highest character. Of his intellectue! 
power there can be no doubt. He is a student and a 
scholar deeply read in the nation’s history. In him 
we have a revival of the old type which was once s° 
popular in America. There has been much fun poked 
at the scholar in politics, and it has not always been 
misdirected. But here is a man who is a scholar anc 
who has shown a wisdom in politics that many a bos: 
might envy. What the future may hold for Woodrow 
Wilson is, of course, a mere matter of speculation. He 
has to go through another test—namely, that of ad 
ministering public office. In that he may fail; but th: 
probability is that those qualities which have brough' 
him success thus far---knowledge, wisdom, poise, and 
ability to act with other men—will serve him well in 
his new position. There is no more interesting per 
sonality now before the people than Woodrow Wilson 
A man who can carry the doubtful State of New 
Jersey by a plurality of 46,000 is to be reckoned with 
—Indianapolis News, 
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cannot keep away. 
men have dropped off, and it is 
mostly some lady novelists who come, 
assure Americans that 

; they are English and superior. 

In Ireland, among all sections of opinion—Loyalist 
as well as Nationalist—we have always regarded the 
English superior person as a bore, and nothing else. 
Bright men ourselves, we like bright men and dislike 








Sunshine out of a sapphire sky 
streams through the windows 


dull men; and when we go outside our own country for 
acviee, example, and guidance, we come westward to 
the bright Americans, who seem to us to manage their 
aliairs in an original and amusing way; in short, to be 
mon of genius and insight, which is quite the contrary 
to being superior persons. 

Nearly three years ago I left Ireland and turned my 
back on English folly (mostly folly, but always united 
ith strong and tenacious selfishness, which is neither 
\isdom nor folly), and came to New York. It has been 
‘ long holiday; and for holiday task I have studied 

x people and their ways; and, unlike the schoolboy, 
| have found the task the better part of the holiday. 
Many years ago I learned my radicalism from John 8S. 
Mill, and what he taught in grave abstract speech I 
fiud here everywhere in rich fruitage—glowing to the 
: °, acid sweet to the taste, and by its fragrance at- 
] 
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‘rceting round it many humming bees. This article 
s the result of my studies in seeking to find an answer 


By J. B. Yeats 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 


to the questicn which I have often asked myself: 
why is it pleasant to live in New York? Why, also, 
is it instructive? 

First of all, there is the wonderful climate—it is too 
hot in summer and too cold in winter; nevertheless it 
is wonderful because of the sunshine. In Ireland and 
England sunshine is as rare as clouds in New York; 
and as for the winter cold, against this there is ample 
provision in the summer heat of the houses, kept warm 
by artificial means. If outside it is winter, inside it 
is always pleasant summer, while sunshine out of a 
sapphire sky streams through the windows. In the old 
countries it is within the house and along the draughty 
passages that you get your shivering sensation of win- 
ter. In the New York spring the cold disappears; and 
in the long autumn, from late August to November, the 
temperature is a dream of comfort. The body is so 
comfortable that the spirit can forget its existence and, 
as it were, become disembodied ; while the city is draped 
in a blue haze of sunshine, with its harsh and angular 
and too mathematical features veiled in mystery. At 
such times along Fifth Avenue and Broadway there 
is a visible slackening in the pace of pedestrians; 
people linger and look and hail one another in enjoy- 
ment of the place and the season. I, myself, when at 
that season I have any work to do, keep indoors, know- 
ing how hard it is to leave the streets. On a dewy 
morning, when few people are about, the Avenue, with 
its high buildings casting long shadows, is like a forest 
glade, so quiet that you hear nothing except the echoes 
of your own footsteps. Ordinarily New York is not a 
city to awaken affection—it is too regular and in so 
many places too brand-new, while in others too slattern 
and too squalid and too much like Edgeware Road in 
London; and for the rest it is entirely without those 
nooks and corners and queer labyrinths and ancient 
memorials mouldering in picturesque decay which in 
old cities kindle the imagination and touch the heart. 
But in the autumn haze, blue under the blue sky, it ac- 
quires a new character, and your eyes can travel along 
the straight streets into an infinite distance. 

There are, however, two things in New York which 
cannot be explained away. There are the noise and the 
mosquitoes. As regards the noise I can by the power 
of abstraction cultivate a sort of deafness; but the 
mosquito is intolerable and unconquerable. Let us for- 
get him; he dies when the autumn season opens and his 
reign is over, at any rate for a time. 

Next to the climate, and more than the climate, 


come the faces of the 
people. One hears 
from time to time that 
Sargent has grown 
tired of the society 
faces of London and 
Paris. In the name of 


good art and good sense 
why not come here and 
paint the faces of his 
own people, and be a 
Hogarth not to satirize, 


but to celebrate the 
looks and the manners 
of his countrymen? 


“Give me faces, give 
me the streets of Man- 
hattan,’ said Walt 
Whitman. And _ never 
since people came to- 
gether in great cities 
was there collected a 
handsomer people. If 
it be a defect of the 
city to be new, this is 
not a defect in the 
people. It is the hand- 
some Irishman, the 
handsome Italian, and 
the handsome German 
that come here. The 
ugly and the halt and 
the maimed stay at 
home, for these belong 
to the middle and 
upper classes and to 
people generally who 
do not emigrate; among 
whom it is the feeble 
individual who is taken 
care of and who takes 
care of himself with a 
whole army of doctors 
and nurses to help him 
to transmit his dam- 
aged offspring; while 
the strong break loose 
and either do not marry 
or die young. New 
York and America have 
gathered their millions 
from the peasant races, 
and if they would only 
shake off and forever 
get rid of the false and 
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foolish and worm-eaten traditions of Europe, long since 
condemned by reason and common sense, they might 
start peerages of their own in which peasant pedigrees 
would be diligently inquired for, and people pride them- 
selves on an ancestor who held a plough or was a black- 
smith or sailor before the mast, or a small farmer who 
had wrung his living from a mountainside. Here in 
New York along the streets or gathered in the hotels 
are a people who are a joy to a painter’s eyes; unlike 
the English in this, that there is scarcely a round 
shoulder among them or a round back or high shoul 
ders, or bandy legs, er that dull gaze so associated in 
my mind with the third-elass carriages in English 
manufacturing towns and back streets in London. 
These people are alive, their vitality is at its highest, 
a sort of revolutionary energy, almost an over-ripeness 
of power, in every movement of the strong muscular 
bodies of both women and of men. These people and 
their forefathers have not come from the slums of 
European cities. In those foreign fetid dens, people 
are too well paid to want to leave; even though dis- 
ease devours them and degeneracy awaits them. They 
are here from the agricultural districts, where, though 
life is hard, so that it kills off the weaklings, the con- 
ditions carry health to the vigorous that can stand the 
hard open-air work. In the slums the work is_ not 
hard, though the conditions are poisonous. 

[ think there is nothing in New York which helps 
so much to make it a pleasant place to live in, as this 
abounding vitality; for because of it the moral atmos- 
phere is charged with impulse and courage and ad- 
venture so that the most long-lived convention freshly 
imported by some newly arrived Kuropean or English- 
man dies on the instant; and though at first the poor 
immigrant feel as lonely and ashamed as if he had been 
stripped to the skin, this convention and a few others 
equally ancient being perhaps his sole equipment for 
life, yet, if he be of the right stuff, he soon recovers, 
eatches the American spirit, and finds the new better 
than the old, and hope sweeter than memory, and 
making history more enlivening than poring over its 
cruel records. 

Americans themselves, in their naive self-condemning, 
self-criticising way, have told me that they are too 
hard on the under dog. People everywhere are hard 
and cruel to the under dog; yet Americans are not so 
hard as they are in the old countries. The American 
is‘at heart a man who prefers risk to safety; he is a 
gambler, and is buoyant and courageous; and in his 
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I cannot be two seconds standing without some one rising to 
make way for me, and very often it has been a young girl 















































































calculations he includes the chance of being some day 
an under dog. Lady Fortune rolls her wheel at such 
high velocity and down so steep a hill that every one 
awaits his turn to be either over dog or under dog. In 
an old and settled country it is disgraceful to be beaten. 
Here, since it may be any man’s fate at any moment, 
if you fall, a hundred hands will be held out to help 
you to your feet. Such is my reading of things here 
and my interpretation of Americanus modus; and cer- 
tainly if this be a city for the young, be he successful 
or unsuccessful, it is the old man’s paradise—the old 
man who is always an under dog. Here not only does 
he catch, by an infection he cannot resist, some of the 
vivacity of youth, but he comes in time to fancy him- 
self almost young and a sharer in his neighbor’s hopes. 
And then the people are so good to him; I have 
travelled constantly in London’s trains and trams and 
[I do not remember anybody ever offering me a seat. 
Here I cannot be two seconds standing without some 
one rising to make way for me, and very often it has 
been a young girl. Indeed, the only mortification that 
can visit an old man among this tender-hearted race 
is to find out how unerringly they will pierce through 
all disguises and affectations to find out that he is old. 
Let the old man who can, tell, if he will, about the 
streets of London and his experiences of its rebuilding, 
if the tale be not too disconcerting, too humiliating. 
No! if | am a predestinate under dog, young or old, 
let me live in America among this kind and imagina- 
tive people, whom IL must praise since they do not know 
how to praise themselves (their boasting is not praise, 
oly the crude exultation of youthful spirits). and who 
are so busy making poetry that they have not had time 
to write it; and as to their American humor, which has 
become so rank and abundant that it threatens to be a 
choking weed, what is it but the effort of a> people 
intoxicated by their new hopes and the possibilities of 
their enfranchised existence to keep their judgment 
cool and not lose all sense of proportion? 

We are most of us familiar with the kind of man 
who is best described as of low vitality. He is pos- 
sibly, nay probably, of good brain and of high moral 
character, he may be physically strong and good-look- 
ing and successful in life, but his spirits are poor. 
Such a man will set about things cautiously and 
methodically, and all his impressions, coming to him 
with difficulty and coming slowly, will remain, so that 
he is a man to be trusted. He will. awaken affection 
also in those much with him, and for various reasons, 
but chietly because of a gift of humor in which will be 
an adorable patience. We say of him that he is of low 
Vitality because in all his pleasures there will be some 
alloy ot pain and ache and dejection. His friendships 
also will be touched a little with distrust; and any 
real approbation, whether of himself or others, will be 
a visible effort; while, his recuperative powers being 
slight, he does not easily forgive if once offended. He 
is like some country where, though the season of spring 
may come, it never ripens into full summer. His humor 
will not in the least resemble American humor—in 
fact, it is quite the contrary. American humor is 
energy extravagantly recoiling from its own extrava- 
gance; while here is a man who smells mortality 
everywhere and regards the scheme of things with 
convineed despondency. To be angry would be con- 
trary to his settled habits, besides that it would 
exhaust his strength. The alternative is a kind of 
sorrowful mirth which wins us by its hopeless kind- 
ness and deep sincerity. His only unamiable trait 
is a mild self-complacency, inevitable in a man who 
thinks everybody wrong. and that he alone is aware 
of it. 

I have been thus particular in describing the man 
of low vitality because, in comparison with the New- 
Yorker and the American, the Englishman is such a 
man. Indeed, in this comparison the whole European 
intellect seems to me a little invalidish and of low 
vitality. Like an invalid, it dislikes change and 
variety, except such as are very slight, like the going 
from one room into another; yet as regards these 
slight changes, its demands and caprices and longings 
are incessant and feverish; while the American habit 
of bold innovation and effectual challenge to every- 
thing and anything is shocking, like a strong illumi- 
nation to sick eves. It is like an invalid also in its 
preference for pessimistic philosophy of the sort 
Nietzsche has provided, which resembles nothing so 
much as the visit of a courtly physician who minis- 
ters to the patient’s distorted vanity by finding all 
his symptoms dark and desperate, and yet has words 
of balm for the patient’s self-conceit and exaggerated 
notion of his own importance. As to this sudden 
craze for empire-building with which Europe is at 
present so troubled and perplexed, what is it but a 
sick man’s timid aequiescence in the obstreperous 
energy of some masterful relation who, full of health, 
bursts into his siek-room and carries him off he 
knows not where, and is too timid to ask? It is only 
a sick Europe which would permit the reaping-hooks 
of knowledge, art, and science to be turned into the 
bayonets and rifled cannon of empire and war; and 
the “over-man” into a sergeant of dragoons. 

These ancient peoples have ceased to feel strongly. 
Their youthful period of power and passion has de- 
parted, and the blood waits upon the judgment. The 
departure of youth and the chilling of the blood mean 
that the senses have become too active, so that art 
has retreated to its last citadel, which is sensuality 
With its languors, fatigues, and disgusts, its cynicism 
and its melancholy. In the various kinds of art, 
there being no inspiration of strong feeling, no “ thus 
saith the Lord,” as Spurgeon would have put it, the 
interest is in technique and in the application of in- 
genious theories of technique, questioning everything 
end weighing it in the critical scales of learned judg- 
ment, the famous “art for art’s sake” being little 
hetter than change for change’s sake, like dandies 
artistically substituting one fashionable affectation 
for another. Exhibitions in Paris or London (inac- 
cessible to the frankly sensual art) are a weariness, 
such quantities of technique amounting to nothing, 
so much diligence, and yet it is not worth doing—the 
technique remarkable and yet always too big for the 
artist. On the other hand, to go into the National 
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Along Fifth Avenue and Broadway there is a visible slackening ire the pace of pedestrians; 
people linger and look and hail one another in enjoyment of the place and fhe season 


Gallery of London and see the old masters is to make 
acquaintance with pictures where the artist is too 
Lig for his technique; Turner continually striving 
to do things which he could not do, which perhaps no 
painter could do at any time; in a lesser degree it 
is the same with Hogarth, whose technique would 
make a Paris art student smile; and as to Michael 
Angelo’s “ energy,” what are these convulsive strain- 
ings in marble but the defeat of the infinite man 
striving to express himself in a finite medium? The 
second-rate artists like Alma Tadema, Bouguereau, 
etc., surprise the world with miracles of perfect skill. 
It is the great artists who shock us by their deficiency 
-—the man always greater than the artist. These 
men having undergone canonization, we no longer 
criticise them; yet it is there, nevertheless: the fault 
of an inadequate technique. A perfect technique 
means an inferior artist. Great energies are imper- 
fect in their form. They have not the patience or 
the time to make it otherwise. Flaubert himself has 
said that it was only because he was second-rate that 
he bestowed so much labor on “style.” I never look 
twice at a picture with a flawless technique. 

High authorities have said that life in America 
is the old perennial struggle between Puritanism and 
luxury, old as civilization. It does not seem so to 
me. Luxury there is, and there is Puritanism; and 
these two rivals for our good opinion make ugly faces 
at each other. But there is in America something 
stronger than either; it is ideality and the passion 
of the future, which, like a great sea, has invaded the 
soul of America. Revolution is domiciled in the 
country. England is as a weary dividend-devouring 
Colossus something the worse for wear, or at any rate 
surrounded by enemies that have grown too strong 
for him, stumbling along under the weight of his 
many sins and trespasses in India, Ireland, and else- 
where, and distinctly anxious as he makes each on- 
ward step. America, on the contrary. is like the sons 
of the morning or like the winged Mereury new- 
lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. England is stern be- 
cause she is timid and would run no risks—her pride 
is in her past. America would run all risks and make 
any experiment—a bridegroom who has given his troth 
to the future and is impatient for the wedding-day. 


“Me this unchartered freedom tires; 
I feel the weight of chance desires: 
My hopes no more must change their name; 
I long for a repose that ever is the same.” 
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In these lines we have chanted for us the whole 
technique of English life. Order for order’s sake 
changing everything to its stony image; underneath 
it, human dulness and mechanical submission. — Let 
us be sorry for the Englishman. He is quite as dull 
as he looks and as he wishes to be. Of course all 
Kngland is not this wilderness of order. Here and 
there are oases kept green with natural feeling—little 
gardens and shady dells where eccentric persons. 
artists or wild poets or literary men, hermits, soli- 
taries, and bohemians, cultivate the shy flowers ot 
natural feeling which in England are now exotic. 
imported mostly from France and sometimes from 
Ireland. But outside these “happy spots” England 
is like a picture by Bouguereau or Lord Leighton or 
Alma Tadema, which a single outbreak of spon- 
taneity and real feeling would have laid all in ruins. 
though mostly without the decorative quality which 
these masters impart to their work. 

Not in America nor anywhere else is there an aj- 
proach to this smoothness of English life; and it 
fascinates the travelled American. Yet do not let |iim 
forget the price at which it has been obtained, which 
is nothing less than the sacrifice of human nature. 
In art as in life an absolutely perfect technique 
means a dwindled humanity. In England at_ thie 
present moment it means: death, by slow strangula- 
tion, of imagination, of poetry, and of the arts. Here 
in America, beneath a surface rough as their country 
roads and their ill-paved streets, are wells of feeling 
which easily become fountains of desire and well- 
springs of enthusiasm and ideality. It is this ideality. 
this inspired hopefulness, that, vibrating in the «1'. 
has imparted to the New York faces the New York look 
of expectation and holiday. 

I have heard an Englishman in London talk !ov- 
ingly of Italy till his voice broke. My friend wis 
a poet enamored of beauty; yet it is my belief, and ! 
do not think it a paradox to say so, that Shelley |'v- 
ing in these days would have preferred New York to 
Rome. The “esthetic,” the “artistic” person will 
mock at this, but such people do not know the sil 
cerity, sense of fact, power of belief, and hard energy 
of desire that mark the real poet and distinguish 
him from the languid wxsthete and the self-conscious 
minor poet. The poet is a serious“person, as serious 
as Oliver Cromwell or as Luther or as John Knox: 
he is, indeed, of all men the most serious, thoug!) |)" 
coerce no man’s will. Let’ us not forget that‘! 
prophets of Israel were the poets of Israel. 
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By William Winter 


TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY * 


This is the fifth of a new series of articles by the veteran critic, relative to the drama and theatrical affairs, which will from now on appear in 
each week’s issue of “ Harper’s Weekly.” The articles by Mr. Winter have, from the first, formed a widely quoted feature of “‘Harper’s Weekly” 


‘They might have praise, confined to farce alone, 
Full well they grin,sthey should not try to groan.” 
—CRABBE. 
“Smith” and Mr. Drew 


VEG PAYS all the plays by Mr. W. Somerset 
EAN [PA a : resente 
pee) Maugham which have been presented 
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Gy Wea the element of farce being, in each 
aN pl of them, pushed to extremity,—it is 
TN With not easy to understand why they 
Us. RSD) should be designated as comedies. 

KK e 2 . oe 
ire VEZ Perhaps it is thought that authors 


and actors who concern themselves 
with farce make thereby some sacrifice of dignity. If 
so the thought is mistaken. A good farce is a joy, and 
good aeting in faree——such as that which veterans 
have seen who remember Burton in The Wandering 
Vinstrel, Warren as O’Callaghan, in His Last Legs, 
Jciferson as Mazeppa or as Golightly, Owens in The 
Happiest Day of My Life, and Davidge in Poor Pilli- 
coddy,—is, in a special sense, fine art. No dramatist 
who writes a good farce has any reason to be ashamed 
of it, and no actor who can make a farce part effective 
has any reason to suppose that he degrades his talents. 
In Mr. Maugham’s Smith, now current at the Empire 
Theatre, with Mr. John Drew and his clever profes- 
sional associates as the eight persons implicated in the 
colloquy, the farcical tone is almost continuously pre- 
dominant, and only as a farce can the composition be 
viewed as possessing any claim to be considered a work 
of art. Slight touches of comedy, indeed, are ocea- 
sionally made in it, and at one point an attempt at 
serious climax occurs, in allusion to the death of an 
infant, the child of one of the characters, but those 
serious touches are forced, are inappropriate, are dis- 
cordant, and they count for nothing. The dramatist 
appears to have intended a satire on the selfishness and 
frivolity of women of * the smart set” in the fashion- 
able life of London, and to have been indeterminate 
whether to laugh at those vices or to lash them, or else 
to have lacked the faculty of clearly and consistently 
doing either the one or the other. His protagonist is 
a good fellow. who, having failed in London, migrated 
to South Africa and made a fortune there, has returned 
to his English home, to find his sister married to a 
complaisant nonentity and associated with a group of 
social noodles. The endeavor that he makes to rescue 
her from frivolous companions and likewise to win a 
wife for himself is the theme of the play. There was, 
obviously, an opportunity to treat a very serious sub- 
ject seriously, skilfully, artistically, and to portray a 
gradual rectification of wrong circumstance and con- 
duct, Wrought by rational, delicate means. The method 
into use of which the dramatist drifted whatever may 
have been his original design,—is that of abrupt arti- 
fice, the contrivance of a series of situations either 
farcical or preposterous, terminating with the betrothal 
of the hero to his sister’s parlor maid, a pretty girl 
named Smith. 

Mr. Drew’s impersonation of Thomas Freeman is the 
expert, definite, seemingly spontaneous presentment of 
an amiable, breezy, humorous man of the world, pur- 
posely a little coarsened by “roughing it” in farm 
life in a wild, lonely country, and for the purpose of 
blunt contact with shallow, trivial persons, in an arti- 
ficial sphere of society. To a comedian of his large 
experience,—for Mr. Drew has been in active practice 
of his profession for thirty-seven years,—the part does 
not present the slightest difficulty, even: though Frec- 
mn is made to assume bovine attitudes and is not 
provided with words of any especial wit, or pungency, 
or weight. The actor supplies what the author has 
either omitted or but faintly indicated,—a winning 
personality, a droll demeanor, a blithe spirit, and a 
Kind heart,—and although Freeman interferes in his 
sister’s affairs in a meddlesome, intrusive, blundering 
manner, the actor contrives to carry sympathy with 
him, all the way. Every pretext is quickly and cleverly 
seized, for comie grimace, piquant speech, quizzical 
facial expression, droll movement, or still more droll 
pose, and the abounding vitality of the performance, 
wll the while, is generally diffusive of mirth. Back 
of the assumption, indeed, a close observer can 
discern a somewhat bored, wearied, tolerantly con- 
temptuous actor, conscientiously fulfilling his profes- 
sional duty, but not possessed of any illusion as to the 
artistic value of what he is doing. To see John Drew 
in this faree, remembering his brilliant achievement in 
many characters of signal substance, throughout a 
period of many years, and to think that his perform- 
ance of this clumsy part has been widely designated 
ihe best of his career, is to be a little saddened by per- 
ception of a very prevalent forgetfulness or ignorance. 
Mr. Drew has played Petruchio, Orlando, Mirabel, 
Charles Surface, Henri Beauclere, Captain Plume, 
ord, Demetrius, Belleville, Robin Hood. Sir Jasper 
Yhorndyke, and Major Christopher Bingham: he is the 
leading representative American light comedian of the 
‘ay; and, although not possessed of his confidence, an 

‘1 observer of theatrical affairs can venture the 
epinion that his ambition to act great parts,—such, for 
‘xample, as Benedick, in Much Ado About Nothing,— 
has not yet been extinguished. It can also rightly be 
‘marked that the persons who claim to possess leader- 
Sip of theatrical management in our city,—and, for 
‘liat matter, all over our country,—would not do 
amiss if they were to present one of the most experi- 
‘need and accomplished of comedians in one of the 

* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
anthor.—W. W 


greatest of all light comedy parts. Méanwhile Mr. 
Drew continues to act in Mr. Maugham’s faree of 
Smith. Among the auxiliar performances in that farce 
the best is that of the parlor maid, by Miss Mary 
Boland, whose placid, demure beauty and even, con- 
sistent identification with, and complete sustainment 
of, the character of an upper servant (who is also a 
sensible, kind, winning woman), in an English fashion- 
able dwelling, are facts to be observed, admired, and 
remembered. A complete, impersonation of a para- 
sitical puppy, the quintessence of contemptible syco- 
phaney, by name Algernon Peppercorn, is given’ by 
Mr. Hazzard Short. while Miss Isabell Irving, in a 
strain of exuberant and monotonous artificiality, and 
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John Drew and Mary Boland in Maugham’s 
comedy, “Smith,” at the Empire 


with explosive elocution, makes very odious the grossly 
exaggerated character of Mrs. Dallas-Baker,—a woman 
who can treat the incident of a sudden death as a tire- 
some interruption to her game of bridge. 


“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 


The design in the play of Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, now current at the Republic Theatre and likely 
long to remain so, is worthy of all praise, because it 
is the design to illustrate, in action, a pure, simple, 
healthful story of domestic life, and to impart a salu- 
tary suggestion of the effect that can be caused by 
artless goodness involuntarily operant upon harsh cir- 
cumstances and upon various opposed or contrasted 
phases of character; but the design has not been 
executed as well as it ought to have been and as it 
might have been, with a view to the avoidance of 
insipidity. There is a sharp distinction between good- 
ness and “ goodiness,” and it is one that should be 
sharply marked.. Evil is incessantly active. Good is, 
comparatively, supine. Hence it follows that the con- 
struction of drama effectively and impressively rela- 
tive to evil is easier than the construction of drama 
effectively and impressively relative to good. A 
peculiar and exceptional felicity of art is required to 
make an exposition of virtue theatrically authentic— 
as it is, for instance, in Olivia and in The Professor's 
Love Story. Seeing Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm the 
spectator sees a pretty child, whose temperament is 
vivacious, whose demeanor is ingenuous, whose nature 
is impulsive, and whose presence—because she _ is 
sweet, gentle, merry, and loving—pleases all persons 
with whom she is brought into contact, and evokes 
sympathy. There is, however, a lack of piquancy in 
ner personality, and an almost total lack of dramatic 
substance,—meaning action and interest,—in her cir- 
cumstances, which make her somewhat monotonous and 
tame, and which sutfuse the play with an atmosphere 
of mawkish commonplace. The character of Rebecca. 
nevertheless, comprises some elements of authentic 
loveliness; the feeling that permeates the play is pure 
and kindly; a few of the incidents are displayed in a 
way to cause a fleeting, momentary effect of pathos; 
and, in point of suggestion, the fabric is diffusive of a 
genial influence. Plays of this order, plays that foster 
benevolence and appeal to the affections, are desirable, 
for the public welfare, and it is a pleasure to record 
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their success. <All the same, the eritical comment. is 
essential, that a geod intlhenee ought not to be weak- 
ened by defective art in the exposition of it. In this 
particular instance there is a tedious triviality com 
bined with an aflectation of prettiness, and those are 
serious imperfections. The conspicuous merit of the 
play is found in two characters,—Miranda Sawyer. a 
erabbed old maiden aunt, and Abner Simpson, a breezy 
vagabond, and, in the representation, those characters 
are indebted for their strong effect more to the acters 
of them than to the writers of the play. Miss Marie 
L. Day’s impersonation of Miranda Sawyer should be 
seen by all persons who eare for fine acting. The phys- 
ical and mental condition of the strait-laced, narrew- 
minded, severe, censorious old maid, the regulator, keen. 
acrid, sagacious, resolute, grudgingly just, in whose 
nature the springs of affection, maternity, and kindness 
lie dormant, could not be better expressed than it is by 
this actress. Mr. “Sam” Coit’s assumption of the 
good-natured vagrant, Abner Simpson, the “ rolling 
stone,” the reckless good fellow, a little knavish, not 
yet awakened to a sense of right and duty, but readily 
amenable to the sweet influence of absolute, unmis- 
takable goodness, is remarkable for its fidelity to life 
and for its fluent, clear. vigorous expression. Miss 
Edith Taliaferro, who plays Rebecea, possesses per- 
sonal charm, particularly fine eves, and the ability to 
play the kitten, but, because of inexperience, she mars 
her performance by anticipation, and, from lack of 
judgment as to effect, she keeps her voice almost con- 
stantly on the dead level of a continuous whine or 
lackadaisical whimper, exceedingly detrimental to her 
purposed alluring revealment of childish simplicity. 
The play has been mounted at, seemingly, considerable 
cost, but not with much diseretion. The imitation of 


.a sudden tempest of rain results in a semblance of a 


cataract. The scenery, particularly in the second act, 
—an exterior with landscape—exhibits the frequent 
defect of American-painted scenery, showing the painful 
rawness of being obviously new: there is neither 
mellowness of tone nor blending of colors. There are 
denotements of a lax stage-management. Messrs. Klaw 
& Erlanger, however, have done well to turn their 
attention,—as shown in their production of Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm,—to purity and truth, deflecting 
their industry from tawdry vulgarity and vieious 
sophistication, and their amendment is recorded as “a 
blesséd relief for all.” 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Views 


“Say as you think, and speak it from your souls.” 

; —SHAKESPEARE. 

The desire of all lovers of the Theatre, no matter 
how widely they may differ in opinion as to questions 
of taste and of managerial method, is essentially the 
same,—that the Art of Acting should be developed to 
the highest possible point of excellence, that the 
Theatre should be made to exert a great and ever- 
growing influence for the good of society, and that the 
worth and dignity of it should be universally recog- 
nized and appreciated. Favor and encouragement are 
due to every good endeavor, and toward every such 
endeavor on the contemporary stage they have been 
liberally accorded. Good, however, cannot be accom- 
plished by disparagement of the Past, in compliment 
to the Present, any more than it could be accomplished 
by diseredit of the Present, in glorification of the Past. 
Nothing is gained by a vaunt of progress which cannot 
be sustained by facts. The essential basis of valuable 
opinion is truth. Each succeeding age, in the history 
of civilized mankind, has plumed itself on its superi- 
ority. That is the propensity of human nature. In 
Pinero’s capital farce of The Magistrate, Mr. Posket, 
finding himself disparaged, in comparison with his 
wife’s first husband, deceased, tersely expresses the 
advantage of the Present: “I’m so different from her 
first husband, am [? Well—I am. I’m alive, for one 
thing!” That advantage in the world of To-day is 
incontestible, but the world of To-day runs wild in 
some ways,—as did the world of Yesterday,—and it 
could profit more than it does, in some ways, by a 
reasonably heedful consideration of the experience of 
the days that are gone. The welfare of society is not 
prompted by celebration of everything that the con- 
temporary multitude approves, regardless of reason. 

A publicist who flatters the vanity of the people 
by continually telling them that they are perfect, 
that all their ways are ways of pleasantness and all 
their institutions fine, is not contributing to their 
benefit, however much he may encourage their com- 
placent self-approval. A judicious censor of their 
faults is more likely to accelerate their progress in 
the right direction. In the contemporary Theatre 
there is much to admire, but that institution is 
not only far from being perfect, but far from 
being as meritorious as it might be, and an_ in- 
discriminative laudation of it, as superior, in all 
respects, to the Theatre of earlier times, not only mis- 
states material fact, but tends to obstruct necessary 
and highly desirable improvement. When, for ex- 
ample, such an authority as the accomplished and 
distinguished actor, Mr. Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
publishes assurance that the actors of 1910, as a class, 
are better than those of any earlier time and that the 
Stage, in this vitally important respect, has made a 
signal advance, a considerable harm is done, because 
the statement is not correct, and because, coming from 
a source entitled to high consideration, it will certainly 
be seized upon and quoted (in fact it has already been 

(Continued on page 18) 
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TO BE THANKFUL FOR 


ZREROW Thanksgiving Day we see 
ve And we all should thankful be. 

if you do not know just what 

Are the blessings you have got, 


THINGS 








That your girls are not boys, and 
are not, therefore, filled with a 
consuming ambition to play football. 

That your boys are not girls, and will not, therefore, 
tax your digestion later with the nice little things 
they have learned to make at cooking-school. 

That up to date none of the aviators has fallen 
down through your chimney flue, filling your drawing- 
room with vells and soot, 


THE NEW KITTEN 


That you are not a King of Portugal thrown upon a 
cold and heartless world and reduced to the necessity 
of looking for a job. 

That the elections are all over and that you there- 
fore know the worst, and in case you have bet the 
wrong way your last year’s tile is in a pretty good 
condition, anyhow. 

That, thanks to the butcher’s having refused you a 
further extension of credit, that particular bill won't 
grow any bigger. 

That, having during the last year lost the last 
remnant of your hair, your capillary attractions have 
at last ceased to fall out. 

That, your joy-riding chauffeur having reduced 
your two-thousand-dollar car to serap-iron, you are re- 
lieved of a three-thousand-dollar annual expense in 
maintaining him and. it. 

That. whatever else happens in the way of draining 
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THE VERDICT 


DOCTOR: “ Your CASE IS HOPELESS. 


Yot HAVE BUT A SHORT TIME TO LIVE.” 
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I 

your pocket-book, you won’t have to draw a check for 
the payment of your own funeral expenses. t 
That your well-beloved wife considers her new win 


ter hat a dream—~only tread softly lest you both wake 
up when the first of the month brings the whistling 
postman to your door with sundry requests from the 
little milliner. ! 

That, having remained a poor, obseure nonentits 
all your days, there is no temptation for any mean- 
spirited, envious person to try to pull you down olf 
your pedestal and prove to posterity that vou didn't 
know a bean when you met one. 

That, not being a woman, you don’t have to wear a 
hobble-skirt to trip you up when you go walking in 
public, or carry your car fare in a small porte-monnaic 
inside a pocket-book, inside a wallet, wrapped up in a 
handkerchief, inside a chain-bag, inside-your muff. 

That, not being a man, you don’t have to smoke 
cheap cigars, pretending that you like them _ better 
than those made of real tobacco, ‘or think up foolishly 
transparent explanations for having stayed at tlic 
club until four o’clock in the morning. 





AS TO TEA 
THe Connoisseur recommends: 

For lovers—propinqui-tea. 
For the wedded—fideli-tea. 
For the scientist—curiosi-tea. 
For the American—liber-tea. 
For the priest—austeri-tea. 
For the politician—capaci-tea. 
For the philanthropist—generosi-tea. 
For the business man—integri-tea. 
For the maiden—modes-tea. 
For the statesman—authori-tea. 
For the wit—brevi-tea. 
For the juggler—dexteri-tea. 
For the preacher—divini-tea. 
For the newly wed—felici-tea. 
For the man in trouble—equanimi-tea. 
For the farmer—fertili-tea. 
For the extravagant—frugali-tea. 
For the sage—gravi-tea. 
For the jockey—celeri-tea. 
For the proud—humili-tea. 
For the sinner—morali-tea. 
For the guilty—immuni-tea. 
For the judge—impartiali-tea. 
For the servant—civili-tea. 
For the damaged—indemni-tea. 
For the just—inflexibili-tea. 
For the wavering—stabili-tea. 
For the solemn—jolli-tea. 
For the victor—magnanimi-tea. 
For the candidate—majori-tea. 
For the fictionist—probabili-tea. 
For the bibliomaniac—rari-tea. 
For the foolish—sagaci-tea. 
For the banker—securi-tea. 
For the aeronaut—intrepidi-tea. 
For the aged—tranquilli-tea. 
For the fortune-hunter—opportuni-tea. 
For everybody—prosperi-tea. 














COULDN’T BE HURRIED 


E was a masterful 
H person, and when 

he gave an order 
there was that in his 
voice that showed that 
he meant to be obeyed. 
i He was one of the old 
régime, and consequently 
he knew exactly how to 
treat a “nigger,” a fact 
of which Sambo and 
Dinah and the rest of 
the help at the little 
wayside inn took notice 
the minute his motor-car stopped before its doors and 
he began to roar out his commands. 

“Sorter sounds like de ole days is come ag’in,” said 
Sambo, his broad smile spreading over his ebony 
countenance like the buckwheat batter on a hot griddle. 

Of course the condition of the roads might have had 
something to do with this masterful impression made 
upon the servitors of the inn as the Colonel descended 
trom his ear. It often happens that an aroused 
temper, or one that is keenly on edge and ready to 
emerge from quiescence into volcanic action on the 
slightest pretext, creates in the beholder’s eyes an 
atmosphere of force. Certainly the condition of the 
car, bespattered as it was with mud, and its wheels 
almost completely clogged with ooze and clay, showed 
that the new arrival had passed over very few well- 
ordered boulevards that day, and the storm that was 
certainly impending gave little promise of better things 
on the morrow. Under such conditions surely the 
Colonel was no person to trifle with, and feet stepped 
lively that evening that had not known haste for many 
a weary moon. 

Nevertheless, there were no violent ebullitions from 
the Colonel, other than a short, sharp decisive manner 
of making his wishes known that night. The servants 
stepped about alertly and yet as gingerly as though 
treading on, eggs, but when morning came and the rain 
was pouring down in torrents, the violent jingling of 
the bell connected by wire with the Colonel’s room 
eave notice that his humor was none of the best. 
Sambo responded to its summons with a trembling 
alacrity. 

“ Yassuh, Colonel? Anyt’ing I can do fo’ yo’, suh?” 
he said, poking his head cautiously in at the door. 

“T want my breakfast, you black rascal,’ replied the 
Colonel. “ Three boiled eggs, and a cup of coffee, and, 
mind you, I want the eggs fresh. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

* Yassuh, Colonel,” said Sambo, meekly. 
‘em fresh, suh.” 

“That’s it—fresh,” returned the Colonel. “If you 
bring me any of your old cold-storage eggs 1’]l ram ’em 
down your throat, shells and all. Understand?” 

“ Yassuh, Colonel,” said Sambo. “If dey ain’t fresh 
| gotter eat de shells.” 

“Have ’em ready at nine o’clock sharp,’ continued 
the Colonel. “If you’re late I’11—” 

“Yassuh, Colonel,” said Sambo, without waiting for 
the Colonel to finish, fully aware of the threat of 
broken bones in the balance of the formula. 

At nine o’clock the coffee and one egg were laid 
promptly before the masterful one. He glanced at the 
latter, and then he turned and fixed Sambo with a 
steely and ominous glare. 

* Didn't T tell you I wanted three eggs, you son of a 
thunder-storm?” he said, icily. 

“ Y-Y-Y-Yassuh, Colonel,” shivered Sambo, edging 
off toward the door. “ De-de-de odder two aigs is a- 
comin’ suh. Yassuh, dey’s a-comin’ right along, suh.” 

The masterful one, with a warning shake of his 
head, turned to the single egg and ate it. Then he 
waited. He waited five minutes. The five minutes 
spread out to ten, and still he waited. Finally, twenty 
minutes having passed, the voleano began to rumble. 

* Sambo!” he roared. : 

_“ Y-Y-Yassuh, Colonel?” canie the trembling voice 
from without. 

‘Where are those other two eggs?” demanded the 
Colonel, tapping his foot ominously on the floor. 

“ Dey’s a-comin’, Massa Colonel. Yassuh, dey’s a- 
comin’,” quavered Sambo. 





“ Yo’ want 
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A UNION 


“Well, why in the name of the black abyss from 
whence you sprang aren’t they here now? Does it take 
six days to boil an egg two minutes in this town?” 
cried the Colonel. 

“Why, Colonel,” said Sambo, with an ingratiating 
smile, as he entered the door and sidled up to the 
Colonel, taking mighty good care to keep not less 
than two tables between them, “ yo’ done tole me de 
aigs must be fresh, suh, an’ we-we-we kain’t hurry dat 
ole hen, Colonel. She’s so sot in her ways—” 

“Old hen?” roared the Colonel, thoroughly aroused. 
“What old -hen? What in thunderation has the old 
hen got to do with it?” 

“Why, Colonel.” said Sambo, “ we’s jes’ awaitin’ 
fo’ de ole hen to lay dem aigs, suh, an’ as I done tole 
yuh, she comes o’ too ole a fambly to be hurried.” 
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GAME 


AT THE FOOTBALL 
DAN CUPID: “I CAN’? SEE THAT THESE NEW RULES 
CHANGE THE GAME VERY MUCII.” 
A STRANGE SITUATION 


“ Humor is a funny thing,” said Binks. 

“It ought to be,” said the Philosopher. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that way,” said Binks. “I 
mean that it is a strange thing. Now, | can’t speak 
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AT THE CLUB 
No, HE’S NOT INSANE, BUT HIS FIANCEE HAS GOT A NEW HOBBLE SKIRT AND HE THOUGHT A LITTLE PRAC- 


TICE WOULD ENABLE HIM~TO WALK WITH HER MORE 
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French, but [ can always understand a French joke; 
and [I can speak English, but I’m blest if T can see 
an English joke.” 
* Most people are,” said the Philosopher. 
* Are what?” said Binks, 
* Blest if they can see an English joke,” said the 


Philosopher. “It is a sign of an unusually keen 
vision.” 
SPORT 
* WELL, Bill,” said Dawson, as he met Holloway 


on the Avenue, “did you get any good hunting up in 
Maine?” 

“Fine,” said Holloway. 

“How did that new dog Wilkins gave you work?” 
asked Dawson. 

* Splendid,” said Holloway. “ Fact is, if it hadn't 
been for him we wouldn’t have had any hunting at 
all. He ran away at the first shot, and we spent four 
days looking for him.” 


”? 


THANKSGIVING 
I BEAT my Pa to our front door 
*Cause I mus’ open it, you see, 
Av’ let my Grampa in. He’s come 
To pick a turkey-bone wi me, 
Is w’at he says, an’ w’en he gets 
His muffler off, an’ overcoat, 
W’y I ean climb up on his knee,— : 
(A Grampa talks ’way down his froat). 


Th’ cushion underneath his feet 
It makes a better lap, you know, 
An’ Grampa’s they get nice an’ fat 
Fum laffin’ lots—he told me so. 
My Grampa’s got a memory 
That he can make turn round an’ 
Away. ‘way back at lots of things— 
Some of um’s in th’ hist’ry-book. 


look 


He Knows jus’ how you feel inside 
Around Thanksgiving-time, you see, 
He likes to ’member w’en he was 
A “little shaver,’ same as me! 
He can’t remember all the times 
°At he has had to sit an’ wait 
Till all th’ grown-up folks was “ helped ” 
An’ it was time to fill his plate. 


My Grampa ‘spects if [ could see 
Th’ dinners he has “ set down to,” 
My two blue eyes they’d get so big 
They wouldn’t know jus’ w’at to do! 
If he piled up th’ pumpkin pies 
An’ roasted turkeys on th’ top, 
An’ cranberries, an’ ever’thing, 
They’d reach a mile, an’ never stop 


Till they jus’. had to,—it ‘u’d be 
A mountain ’way up in th’ sky, 

‘'N’ folks can’t climb it ’cause there ain’t 
No mountain in th’ world soe high! 

An’ w’en they got thro’ “ toppin’ off ” 
Wif nuts an’ oranges an’ such, 

Aw snapped th’ wish-bone, Grampa 
He hadn't gone an’ et so much! 


“ wished ” 


Right thro’ our kitchen door there is 
A gooder an’ a gooder smell, 
All time I’m “entertainin’” him. 
Till—Goody! There’s th’ dinner-bell! 
’N’en Grampa jumps up on his feet 
An’ asts me won't I please to get 
His cane, an’ hand him,—'cause he can 
“Step to that kind of music yet!” 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 












































































































SHADOWS OF THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 13) 

so cited and employed),—to the detriment of truth 
and of the reformation of theatrical abuses: and, as 
Mr. Robertson, in his decisive expression of his inter- 
esting opinions, does not hesitate to designate dis- 
sentient views as “ folly,” he surely will not be offended 
to find his statement controverted with a precision as 
explicit as his own. 

The imperative need of the contemporary Theatre 
is the resuscitation of the old stock-company system, 
rationally adapted to modern conditions. No system as 
good has ever been provided for the education of actors. 
Yet Mr. Robertson, an actor of exceptional ability and 
ample experience, condemns it, and that influential 
paper, The Literary Digest, for some inscrutable reason, 
eagerly accepts and endorses his condemnatory de- 
liverance, as follows: 

“The alleged degeneration in the art of acting is 
often charged to the disappearance of the old stock- 
companies. In days when stock-companies - flourished 
men were supposed to acquire versatility in expressing 
all sorts of emotions through a constant round of 
parts. Mr. Forbes-Robertson strips the mask from 
this misapprehension.” 

The work of stripping off masks, when performed at 
all, ought to be performed thoroughly. If Mr. Robert- 
son had remembered this he probably would not, in 
his “ stripping” remarks, have provided a direct con- 
tradiction of opinion. These are his words, both cita- 
tions being made from the same paragraph: 


“Those who think that} “... There are many 
the art of acting has de-| ways, in these days, in 
generated think it is due to| which an actor, if he or 
the disappearance of the|she chooses, and is’ in 
old stock-company  time.| earnest about the art, can 
I recall the stock-ecompany| get tuition and prepara- 
time. Jt was a rough and| tion for the stage. There 
tumble school, little culti-|are still several good 
vation, little  education.| stock-companics that play 
What sort of education|a variety of plays at 
was it for me, for instance,| reasonable intervals... .” 
lo play five or six different 
parts in a week? It was} 
a mere floundering about.| 
; It was a very doubt- 
ful advantage.” 








“There are still some good stock-companies that 
ploy a variety of plays at reasonable intervals.” Per- 
haps: but a publie service would be performed if either 
the confident actor or his exultant editor would desig- 
nate the local habitations of them in America. Mean- 
time, no one advocates the organization of bad stock- 
companies. The consummation desired is the establish- 
ment of a stock-company system incorporative of all 
the old methods that were proved good and all the new 
methods that are worthy of acceptance. As to Mr. 
Robertson's question, “ What kind of training was 
it for me?” his career and his well-earned eminence 
furnish an explicit and decisive answer. It was the 
best. possible training for him. It helped to develop 
his natural abilities, to mature his uncommonly fine 
mind, to fortify his gentle, winning personality, to 
endow him with experience, to provide him with a 
facile command of the varied implements and resources 
of histrionie art. and thus to enable him to win an 
honored place in the front rank of living actors. There 
is an instruetive remark in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister: 

At last, after great preparation, he disclosed to me 
that true experience consists precisely in experiencing 
what an experienced man experiences in experiencing 
his experience.” 

“Tf.” says Mr. Robertson, “IT could place before an 
audience a play as it was done years ago, and as done 
to-day, presenting it in quick suecession—1870-1910— 
they [sic] would not believe their eyes.” Again, Per- 
haps: but what aspect of the contrast thus presented 
would cause the spectator’s incredulity? Mr. Robert- 
son apparently means that the audience of To-day would 
not believe that such imperfect theatrical productions 
as were made in our Theatre forty years ago could have 
been accepted. Great improvement, undoubtedly, has 
heen accomplished in stage mechanism and in the ap- 
pointments of the Theatre: the pen that writes these 
words was the first to point out that the Stage which 
once lived in a camp now lives in a palace: but ad- 
vancement in the utilization of mechanical aids does 
not imply advancement in the art of acting. It hap- 
pens to be a faet, furthermore, that productions of 
Shakespearian plays, and of other standard legitimate 
dramas, were made in New York about forty years 
ago, 1869-70-71, particularly by Edwin Booth, as 
elaborate and magnificent as any that have anywhere 
been made since that time. The more important con- 
tention set forth by Mr. Robertson, however, relates to 
the subject of Acting. The actors of forty years ago, 
he declares, were inferior to the actors of the present 
time,—.two or three pinnacles, so to, speak,” excepted. 
His “Talk About the Theatre” was published in 7'he 
Outlook, September 24, 1910. It will be instructive to 
glance at the New York Stage of September, 1870. 

On September 26, 1870, Wallack’s Theatre, then at 
the northeast corner of Broadway and Thirteenth 
Street, was opened, for the regular season, with The 
Rivals, John Gilbert appearing as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, George Clarke as Captain Absolute, John 
Brougham as Sir Lucius O’Trigger, J. H. Stoddart as 
Acres, B. T. Ringgold as Falkland, Madeleine Henriques 
as Lydia Languish, Emily Mestayer as Mrs. Malaprop, 
I. M. Holland as Fag, and J. C, Williamson as David. 
Mr. Robertson knows the biography of his profession, 
and he does not need information as to the ability of 
those aetors,—all of them members of a stock-company. 
When the late Joseph Jefferson, in 1896, presented The 
Rivals, with a cast which, as a whole, was not nearly 
as strong as the one thus provided by Lester Wallack, 
he advertised his production as made with an “all 
star cast” and, as such, it was munificently accepted. 

In September, 1870, the noble tragedy of Julius 


Cesar was current at Niblo’s Garden, with a cast that 
comprised E. L. Davenport as Brutus, Lawrence Bar- 
rett as Cassius, Walter Montgomery as Antony, Mark 
Smith as Casca, Frank C. Bangs as Cesar, Mme. 
Ponisi as Portia, and Louisa Moore as Calphurnia. 
In the same month Joseph Jefferson, in association 
with members of Booti’s stock-company, was acting 
at Booth’s Theatre, in Rip Van Winkle, and he con- 
tinued to perform there, to crowded houses, till Janu- 
ary 7th of the following year. Booth, at that time, 
was preparing his splendid production of Richelieu,— 
which he accomplished on January 9, 1871, his stock- 
company then including, among many other actors, 
I.awrence Barrett, William FE. Sheridan, Daniel W. 
Waller, David H. Anderson, Augustus W. Fenno, Au- 
gustus Pitou, Robert Pateman, Bella Pateman, Blanche 
DeBar, and Mary Wells. 

On September 15, 1870, Augustin Daly began his 
second season at his Fifth Avenue Theatre.—then in 
Twenty-fourth Street,—where he had assembled a 
stock company of exceeding merit, comprising, among 
others, James Lewis, George Holland (the elder), 
William P. Davidge, George De Vere, J. B. Polk, J. 
K. Mortimer, Arthur Matthison, George Parkes, Daniel 
H. Harkins, Fanny Davenport, Clara Morris, Agnes 
Ethel, Kate Newton, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Linda Deitz, 
Kate Claxton, and Gertrude Kellogg. 

At various theatres of New York, in September 
and October of the year 1870, the public saw perform- 
ances in which some of the stock participants were 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., Frederick C. P. Robinson, 
Mark Smith (the elder), J. B. Studley, Milnes Levick, 
Louis J. Mestayer, Edward Lamb, Stuart Robson, 
Harry Beckett, Charles Fisher, James W. Wallack, 
Jr., W. R. Floyd, Vining Bowers, Charles Teclerq, 
Thomas J. Hind, MeKee Rankin, Thomas Whiffen, H. 
Fr. Daly, A. H. Davenport, Owen Marlowe, George 
Ryer, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Sefton, Mrs. Conway, Mrs. 
Chanfrau, Henrietta Irving, Effie Germon, Mary Gan- 
non, Virginia Buchanan, and Alice Oates. 

Among the stars then visible in New York were 
Marie Seebach, Joseph Jefferson, Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
Christine Nilsson, little Lotta, Fanny Janauschek, 
George Vandenhoff, Mrs. Lander, Lina Edwin, and 
George L. Fox,—unequalled as a pantomimist, since 
the best days of the famous Ravel troop. Other stars, 
seen there later in that season were George Vanden- 
hoff, Edwin Adams, Jean Davenport Lander, Mrs. 
Farren, Edwin Booth, Lester Wallack, Laura Keane, 
Charles Fechter, and so following. In Boston, in the 
fall of 1870, a remarkably strong company was _ per- 
forming at the Globe Theatre, in co-operation with 
Charles Fechter, and at the Boston Museum the stock- 
company included William Warren (one of the great- 
est comedians of his time, or of any time), Charles 
Barron, W. H. Crisp, Annie Clark, and Mrs. J. R. 
Vineent. The list could be largely augmented. 

“Tt is idle to say,” declares Mr. Robertson, “ that 
the decadence of drama is shown by the enormous 
popularity of the Musie Hall entertainment and the 
musical comedies, for these things hare nothing to do 
with the question... It is folly to say that the 
drama is declining because the Circeuses and Music 
Halls are more numerous and better frequented than 
the theatres.” 

Why is it “idle” and why is it “ folly ” to state a 
fact which every day’s report abundantly sustains? 
The Musie Halls, as a rule, address their performances 
to the lower order of public taste, and by numerous 
expedients of grossly sensual ministration they allure 
the multitude, diverting its attention from such forms 
of entertainment as are calculated to improve judg- 
ment, clarify mentality, and elevate the general tone 
of popular thought and feeling. The lower order of 
taste is the easiest to please. The Music Halls at- 
tract the larger crowds. The competition of the 
Vaudeville Theatres, which are Music Halls under an- 
other name, has radically modified the managerial 
policy of the money-grubbers who now possess almost 
exclusive control of the Regular Stage, causing them 
to introduce Musie Hall performances, under various 
names upon the regular stage, instead of the veritable, 
essential drama to which it ought ever to be scrupu- 
lously devoted. Not that the Regular Stage should 
be inhibited from presenting light, cheerful entertain- 
ment. Good farce, good burlesque, good extravaganza, 
musical and verbal, come legitimately within the 
province of the Theatre. But if there were no Music 
Halls, to provide gaudy shows, trash, vulgarity, tinkle 
and prattle, and if there were no Dolphins to vul- 
garize the Stage by substituting for the drama such 
stuff as The Moulin Rouge and The Lady from Lobster 
Square, the peopie, for the most part, would seek the 
Regular Theatre for their “amusement,” and they 
would seek that Theatre to the advantage of the insti- 
tution and to their own benefit. As matters now 
stand the Vaudeville Theatre is largely prevalent and 
very prosperous, and almost every week brings in- 
formation of resort to the Musie Hall, as a means of 
livelihood, of able and distinguished members of the 
dramatic profession, hitherto long identified with the 
Regular Stage. Under these circumstances, — the 
Musie Hall growing stronger and the Theatre grow- 
ing weaker,—it would seem to be both “idle” and 
“folly ” to affirm that “the enormous popularity of 
the Music Hall entertainment and the musical 
comedies have nothing to do with decadence of the 
drama.” At the time of this writing, Mr. Robertson, 
by reference to the Sunday newspapers, could see that 
a current performance at one of the leading regular 
theatres of America, the Lyric, in New York, a theatre 
controlled by one of the two dominant Syndicates of 
this country, is advertised, and without a word of 
protest from actors against the vulgarity, as 
“Naughty but Nice.” : 

Incidentally Mr, Robertson coincides in judgment 
with those censors who depreciate the English Stage 
as compared with the French, saying that in Paris 
“they reached an advanced state in regard to the 
drama long before any of the Anglo-Saxon races.” 
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That opinion is not uncommon. Indeed, its parrot-lik, 
repetition has been so often made that at last j; 
seems to have been largely accepted as axiomatic 
The French, however, possess no such drama as thi: 
of Shakespeare; French actors, even at the Theat) 
Frangais, have not yet ceased to play directly to th 
audience, acknowledging its presence and thus fr 
quently destroying all illusion; one of the mos 
scholarly of French dramatic teachers, Delsarte, «: 
clared the English actors to be the best extant; and, j) 
the past period of the American Stage, which \) 
Robertson so strangely undervalues, when a compan 
of American comedians appeared in Paris, a hig! 
critical authority, writing in a French journal, bo 
this testimony: “The American artists give to tl) 
spectator absolutely the illusion of reality. In this 1 
spect the comedians of Mr. Daly go very much furthe, 
than our French artists... . If.all Americans pla: 
like these that we have seen, they have a right to sa) 
that the American Theatre is the natural one, . . 
The ease of entering, making exits, taking thei; 
chairs, seating themselves, etc., is the image of an 
every-day life. In our theatres there is always a litt) 
conventionalism in the manceuvres of the personages 
If I may judge from what I have seen of thes 
Americans, the domain of realism is theirs excly 
sively.” 

“The general level of all theatrical work,” says Mr. 
Robertson, “is far higher now than formerly it was 
The support of the leading character or characters 
(that is, the minor parts) is far higher.” That some 
what sweeping assertion might seem more authentic 
if it were known to have been based upon a wider 
observation. Mr. Robertson, aside from having acted 
here with Mary Anderson in 1885, has made fom 
professional tours in America, arriving, on each occa 
sion, a little before beginning to act, and leaving a 
little time after closing his season, and during his 
several engagements he has performed every night and 
on the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, and on 
the afternoons of special holidays,—according to the 
established custom. It would not seem that he ean 
have had much opportunity to study the state of 
acting in the generality of American theatres. The 
fact is that, even in theatres of the highest pretension, 
the subsidiary parts have often been, and still are, 
execrably acted, and that in two vital particulars. 
utterance and demeanor, the average of merit to-day 
is much lower than it used to be and than it ought 
to be. Distinction of carriage is seldom seen, anid 
use of the voice—to say nothing of the dreadful 
quality ef many voices that are heard in our theatres, 
—is notoriously bad. There is no American-born or 
trained actor now on the stage who can equal Mr. 
Robertson in either sweetness of quality or expertness 
of use of the voice, and there should be many. Much 
annoyance has been inflicted on sensitive ears by an in- 
flux of ill-equipped recruits, provided with nasal, in- 
flexible, untrained, or badly trained voices, from the 
so-called “ schools of acting.” 

Upon the jaunty, unhesitant manner in which Mr. 
Robertson dismisses former executants of Music. 
Painting, and Seulpture, as compared with those of 
the present period, it is not pertinent here to make 
particular remark. Roneoni, Brignoli, Susini, Amodio, 
Stigelli, Patti, Nillson (who was singing in New York 
in September, 1870), Fabbri, Frezzolini, Cortesi, Gaz- 
zaniga, Adelaide Phillips, La Grange, Page, Bier- 
stadt, Gifford, Hunt, Church, Kensett, Coleman, 
Boughton, Thompson, Vedder, Homer, Read, Abbey. 
Greenough, Harriet Hosmer, Crawford, Ball, Ward. 
Power, Gould, Story, and Jackson, for example, were 
not precisely tyros, and they are not entirely for- 
gotten. 

A conclusive proof of the loss that the American 
stage has sustained because of the lack of a right 
training-school for actors,—meaning .the old stock- 
company system, which went out with the incoming 
of the commercial speculator,--is the conspicuous and 
ever-growing presence and prevalence on our stage of 
English actors, occupying positions of high responsi- 
bility and ample emolument,—such actors, for ex- 
ample, as George Arliss, Charles Calvert, Cooper 
Cliffe, Charles Cartwright, William Faversham, Sid- 
ney Herbert, G. P. Huntley, H. B. Warner, Ernest 
Lawford, Fuller Mellish, A. E. Mathews, Bruce McRae. 
Mary Mannering, Edith Wynne Mathison, Ian Robert- 
son, Ernest Stallard, Hilda Spong, and Cecil Yapp. 
Those foreign actors are welcome to. our Stage. The 
public has cordially weleomed them and the press has 
voiced the weleome. Every foreign actor of ability is 
entitled to such recognition and remuneration as his 
talents and services merit. Let us have Free Trade 
in Art,—as well as in everything else. It is, however. 
pertinent to remark that if the old stock-company 
system of training actors had been maintained on the 
American stage, the places of high responsibility now 
oceupied in our Theatre by foreign actors would not 
be oceupied by them, but hy American actors of equal 
professional training and equipment, and certainly of 
as good natural qualifications. 

Writers who, conscientiously and intelligently, direct 
attention to the defects of the contemporary Theatre 
do so for the purpose of stimulating the eradication 
of faults and the consequent ascendency of merits. 
The public, ordinarily busied with many other mat- 
ters, is served by the provision of a just perspective, 
and that public is interested in knowing whether it 
receives an adequate return for the liberal support 
which it extends to the Theatre. It does not, except 
as a basis of knowledge and judgment, particularly 
signify to the community of To-day whether the act- 
ing of Yesterday was good or bad. It does signify to 
it, vitally, that the acting of To-day is not, as an 
average, as good as it ought to be or as it easily 
might be: and acting will not be fostered by either 
encomium that is not deserved or sustainment of 
managerial systems that dishearten ambition, dis- 
courage emulation, and convert a great art into a 
huckstering trade. 
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are sure to have trouble unless 
we make a change. It’s better to 
take the Italian out of the gang for 
Soy a while than to have a strike on, our 
yy hands.” , 
~ The young foreman, who had 
grown up in the foundry, spoke 
seriously to the office superintendent, 
who sat drumming his nicely mani- 
cured nails upon the polished desk. 

“ Nonsense!” the other said, with a laugh. “ At 
times, Mason, your imagination gets the better of your 
judgment.” His manner, as he finished speaking, was 
almost sneering. 

The foreman’s jaw set a little harder, but he had 

crown up in too stern a field to let his temper be 
aroused easily. ‘I don’t believe I’m wrong in this 
case, Mr. Gunter,” he said, coldly, * and I haven’t for- 
gotten the riots of two years ago.” 
' “Oh! that strike!” said the superintendent, loftily. 
“If a different man than old Banford had been in 
charge at the time, things would have gone very dif- 
ferently.” 

The foreman got up and went out quickly; he did 
not dare trust himself longer with ; 
this conceited fanfaron. 

Standing on the polished granite 
steps of the elegant office-building, 
he looked across the foundry yard 
with its long, ragged rows of pig- 
jron, enormous heaps of coke, and 
littered maze of truck tracks; at 
the gloomy foundry, its smoke- 
stained, staring windows flashing 
back the glare from the setting sun. 
He shook his head doubtfully as he 
went down the steps and out of the 
gate in the high, spike-topped fence 
that surrounded the works. He 
would have a talk with Big Mike in 
the morning and give him a warn- 
ing; possibly he might quit of his 
own accord, but the foreman didn't 
think he would, 

In the semi-gloom of the late 
afternoon the motionless _ steel 
cranes, like watchful sentinels, stood 
silent guard over the gaping pipe- 
pits. On top of the ugly brick 
ovens the sheet-steel covers warped 
in bulging rolls from the intense 
heat of the fires. In front of the 
ramming-machines, from long heaps 
of crumbly gray sand, hot from the 
last shake-out, steamed clouds of 
white vapor tinged with red from 
the clay of the mixing-water. The 
air was heavy with odors of burning 
sand and cooling castings, and 
throat-smarty from the acrid fumes 
of coal-gas pouring from under the 
loose-fitting oven covers. Over all, 
like a living, crushing weight, 
pressed a heavy, expectant silence. 

It was the brooding silence of a 
tired giant resting after the day’s 
maddening rush of struggling, half- 
naked men, who strove with the 





fury of demons, uttering hard, 
gasping curses against inanimate 


things as they toiled and struggled 
with the massive moulds, or fought 
as living beings the fifty-ton, crane- 
swung ladles of molten metal; 
raging in impotent wrath against 
the unwieldy mass, yet crouching to 
shield their faces from the shrivel- 
ling heat. 

From under the side-roof at the 
canal end of the foundry came the 
sound of voices as the six-inch-core 
gang hurried and sweated in feverish haste to finish 
the day’s work. 

Three of the gang worked on one side of a moulding- 
board running the length of the twelve-foot core. 
Facing them on the opposite side worked the “ mudder- 
up,” a big-boned, swarthy Italian, his face and shiny 
black hair spattered with flecks of brown core-mud so 
that little of flesh or hair was visible. 

The three Irish coremakers talked and laughed as 
they worked, but always among themselves, ignoring 
the big Italian who labored in sullen silence, swinging 
With ease the big scoop-shovels of mud upon the mould- 
ing-board; running it along, handling the heavy, 
dragging weight as if it were a toy. 

“Hello, Mike!” A handsome, merry son of Italy 
stuck his head inside the door and grinned at the. per- 
spiring men. 

 Hello-a, Tony!” answered the big Italian, glancing 
up with a grin. 3 

“What’s da matter da gang late to-day? You 
maka-a da bum fire, hey, Mike?” The big Italian did 
not answer, but ran to the end of the moulding-board, 
and, inserting an iron bar in the hollow spindle, swung 
the core above his head. 

_He handled the heavy weight easily, the muscles 
rippling under his brown skin, standing out in knotty 
ridges and lumps on his enormous shoulders. The 
two coremakers carrying the other end heaved and 
grunted from the strain, the blood rushing to their 
faces as they lifted the core to its place on the oven- 
car, The other coremaker should have helped the 
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Italian, but it was part of the gang's plan to put as 
much work as possible on the ‘ dago.” . 

The man in the doorway watched the magnificent 
strength of his countryman with excitable admiration. 

* Ah!” he eried, enthusiastically, “ that-a Mike; he 
one great-a, big-a man, easy strong-a like—like-a two 
small-a mans,”’ and his dancing eyes mocked the boss 
coremaker, a slightly built, petulant individual. 

* Big an’ strong, all right,” grudgingly acknowledged 
Farley, “but he ain’t got th’ brains iv an ass.” Big 
Mike did not understand the words, but, sensing the 
animosity from Farley’s manner, his eyes glittered as 
he bent to his work. It was the first time since his 
coming to the gang that he had showed the least sign 
of resentment. 

“So long-a, Mike,” called Tony as he dodged back 
from the door. ‘‘ Maybe I drink-a whiskey for you at 
Sweeney’s.” 

* Maybe I drink-a one, two myself,’ answered Mike, 
good-naturedly, 

* Like hell ve will!” roared Moran, the tallest of the 
Irishmen; “no dago drinks with us.” 

Mike straightened slowly, scoop-shovel in hand. “ I 
drink-a where [ like; no dam’ [rish stop-a for me,” 





“What’s da matter, you no speak-a for me?” 


and the two raged across the moulding-board like wild 
beasts. 

“Cut ut out an’ git t’ waurk, all of yez,”’ rasped 
the boss coremaker, and as he shoved Moran back he 
whispered, fiercely, “‘ Don’t be a dom fool; this ain’t th’ 
time. 

Moran hesitated, rebelliously shoving back Farley, 
his militant Irish temperament demanding an immedi- 
ate issue. The Italian, with his Old World training 
of inherent submission to authority, swung his shovel 
and bent to his work, his hearty, good-natured laugh 
echoing into the gloom of the rafters. 

Big Mike was the first Italian to be employed in the 
foundry and hold his job for any length of time, and 
he bid fair to stay on and break down the prejudiced 
animosity against his race. Only shortly arrived from 
his native country, he was slow to understand the petty 
spites and shop sectionalim, and persisted blunderingly 
in his efforts to make friends with his fellow workers. 
Openly repulsed and frowned upon, he ignored the in- 
sults, passing them by with the broadness of a big, 
good-natured disposition, while with his prodigious 
strength he tried to compel friendly recognition by 
doing the greater part of the gang’s work, unknowing 
that he violated the strictest code of the laborer in 
doing more than his share. 

But as dripping water wears into stone, the repeated 
insults, snubs, and sneers, and the manner of the 
foundrymen in turning their backs whenever he -ap- 
proached a group, gradually bored into his dull intel- 
lect. He began to understand that he was not wanted, 
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and that, regardless of his overtures. or of what he 
might do, as long as he stayed they would treat him 
the same. 

“ We're th’ first on th’ mud in the marnin’; git here 
airly,” ordered Farley as the coremakers were leaving 
that evening; and Mike leaned on his shovel-handle, 
watching the three go out together, a sense of loneli 
ness in his heart, in his eves the dull, hurt expression 
of a St. Bernard that has been chained for boisterous 
romping. 

It was a half-hour later when Mike finished his 
work and, stripping, plunged into the big water-tank, 
splashing and playing like a schoolboy in a summer 
pool. As he climbed out, and stood up to dress, the 
splendid health of his magnificent body glowed in the 
foundry gloom, 

He was humming happily to himself as he dropped 
his time-check at the gate, when the timekeeper 
cursed him for being late, slammed his office window, 
and hurried out up the street. Mike looked after the 
young clerk, a puzzled expression on his face as he 
wondered what was the cause of his resentment. 
Glaneing slowly over his big hands and body. he shook 
his head uncomprehendingly and went his way. 

Hands deep in his trousers pockets, his eves on the 
sidewalk, he did not look up as he passed Sweeney's 
saloon; he had forgotten his boast, and did not see 
the glittering eves that watched him go by, or know of 
the preparations that had been made for his reception 
should he dare to enter. 

Mike was thinking, trying to fathom the reason that 
these men had for hating him, when he was so willing 
to serve them. What would he not do for them if they 
would only speak to him, smile and be friends? That 
night for the first time in his life he tossed restlessly 
on his bed, unable to sleep. 

It was after midnight when Farley the 
button at the foundry gate that rang an electric bell in 
the engine-room. 

* Hello, Kelly!” bawled Moran’s hoarse voice, and 
the little round-shouldered watchman hurried out, 
carrying a lantern. 

“What's th’ matter, b’ys—don’t the dago keep yer 
fires in shape?” 

Moran’s lurid answer was convincing, and the old 
watchman nodded understandingly as he locked the 
gate after them. 

“Why. don’t th’ give us a white mon on th’ job? 
There’s Keegan ain’t had a day’s waurk fer a month,” 
rasped Farley, thickly. 

* What’s th’ place comin’ to, annyway?” complained 
the watchman, sadly. “It’s aisy to see that ye b’ys ’r’ 
nawthin’ like ver fathers before vez.’ and he followed 
them into the foundry, his little eyes glittering in the 
swinging lantern-light from the scarred mask of his 
burned face. 

The ventilators were closed and the air was heavy 
and dense from the all-night housing of the fire-gases 
Moran coughed, and, cursing, grabbed the lantern from 
the watchman and led the way. 

The melancholic, brooding silence of the interior 
was like the midnight gloom of a graveyard: the men’s 
voices, booming hollow among the high steel roof- 
girders, were flung back along the big columns in 
ghostly whispers. 

“Dom ut,” said Farley, coming to a stop, and he 
shivered as he glanced superstitiously about him, “ th’ 
place gives a man th’ shivers, ut’s that dom clammy 
like.” 

“Shut yer gab, with yer ould-country banshee talk,” 
ordered Moran, turning and shaking his fist under 
Farley's nose, and old Kelly chuckled to himself as he 
watched the uneasy side-stepping of the boss coremaker 
when they skirted the edges of the pits. 

On the side wall back of the core gangs was a narrow 
iron car-track running the length of the foundry. It 
was set high on the wall, supported on top of the box- 
like core-ovens, and held up between them by trussed 
steel brackets fastened to the foundry wall. A sheet- 
steel box-truck, drawn by an endless cable, travelled 
back and forth on the track, carrying the mixture for 
the cores. The big shive-wheels at either end of the 
foundry over which the cable passed were driven by an 
electrie motor, its control being in the hands of the 
men who worked at the mud-mixing machine. 

“We're goin’ to git th’ mud ready fer the marnin’, 
so yer needn’t wait,” said Moran to the watchman, as 
they stopped at the six-inch gang and lit two coal-oil 
torches. 

The watchman did not heed the remark, but followed 
them to the mud-mixer and watched them fill the ear. 
Then Farley went back to his gang, and Moran 
climbed on the wooden platform and threw the switch. 
The motor hummed, the big shive-wheel clanked, and 
the steel cable whipped and tightened with a menacing 
snap as the car started and rumbled along the track. 
When it reached the six-inch gang, Farley pressed the 
button, the bell above Moran’s head rang sharp and 
clear; he pulled the switch and stepped down. 

“Maybe I kin lend ye a hand, Tom,” said the 
watchman, eagerly. “ Ye know I ain’t allowed t’ leave 
ye alone here.” 

‘“*Come on, then,” said the coremaker, roughly; and 
when they came to where Farley was standing under 
the track looking closely at the truck, he said to him, 
“Might as well tell Kelly about ut; he’s got t’ know, 
anyway.” 

“ Yes, I’ll tell ye, Kelly,” said Farley, confidently. 
“ We're goin’ t’ put a crimp in th’ dago, or the gang ’Il 
strike on pay-day, an’ what’s th’ likes of him t’ throw 
honest men out of waurk?” 

“ Right ye are, me b’y,” said the watchman heartily, 
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“ver th’ brains of th’ gang. I'll be after goin’ back t’ 
th’ gate an’ keep an eye out fer any one that might 
be comin’ along,” and he shuffled off, chuckling to him- 
self as he thought of what was going to happen to the 
“dago, 

When Moran and Farley got through, there was a 
half-inch Manila rope tied to the mud-ear, the other 
end noosed, and laid across the open track in such a 
way that it would drop when the car started. The 
noose was spread directly above where a man would 
stand to pull the slide-door in the bottom of the car, 
to empty the core-mixture into a concrete tub under- 
neath the track. 

After testing it several times until it worked to the 
exacting Farley’s satisfaction, they left the foundry, 
hiding their coal-oil torches near the door as_ they 
went out. 

‘Mind ye hould yer mouth shut,” warned Moran, as 
the watchman opened the gate for them. 

* That I will, me b’y,” assured the old man. 

“We will be after sendin’ one of the b’ys down t’ 
ve with a drop of the crature,” said Farley. “It’s a 
cowld night.” he added, shivering as he glanced back 
at the gloomy foundry: and they went back to 
Sweeney’s saloon. : 

Unsuspicious of treachery or danger, Big Mike lum- 
hered his way through the foundry to his gang, a 
troubled expression in his sleepy eyes. He had come 
carly as Farley had ordered, but the rest of the gang 
were ahead of him. ‘ 

* Hello!” he greeted, cheerfully. Farley turned his 
back, Moran walked to the next core gang, and Flan- 
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the oven-top and caught in one of the spreader irons 
that braced the track. 

With a last desperate effort he eased up suddenly, 
then, as he caught the slack, swung his body back with 
all his strength. With a snapping rend like the report 
of a rifle the cable parted at a splice, and Mike fell 
back into the mud-box, his head striking the edge, 
gashing his scalp. 

The free end of the cable whipped back to the shive 
like a flash of light, its snaky coils wrapping them- 
selves about Flannigan and the motor. Knocked 
from the switch-platform, the coremaker, to save him- 
self, grasped at the copper blades of the switch. There 
was a blinding sheet of blue flame, and a scream of 
agony rang through the foundry, and in the death-like 
silence that followed, the whispering echoes and the 
whine of the wind through the cupola seemed to mock 
the body that swung back and forth from the big 
shive-wheel, wrapped in the steel cable. 

The cool, caleulating shrewdness of Farley saw the 
possibilities of the accident, and he quickly cut the rope 
from about Mike’s breast and removed all traces of it 
from the cable; then he hurried to join the group 
about the mud-mixer, 

A shuddering sigh passed through his big frame and 
Mike opened his eyes. 

‘How you feel-a now?” asked Tony, bending over 
him. 

The big Italian blinked and passed a hand across 
his eyes before answering. “I no feel-a very good,” 
he said, as he struggled to a sitting position. ‘ What’s 
da matter over there?” he asked, pointing at a group 





The lust of the killer upon him, 


nigan, the other coremaker, hurried to the mud-mixer 
ind climbed on the switch platform, where he was out 
of sight of the six-inch gang. 

“What’s da matter, you no speak-a for me?” the 
“dago”’ asked, 

Farley leaped away at the touch of the Italian’s 
hand on his shoulder. He ripped out a string of oaths. 
“JT don’t care t’ spake t’ yez, Do yer waurk, that’s 
what yer here fer. Yer late,” he snapped. ‘‘ Th’ gang’s 
been waitin’ fer ye. Git t’ waurk.” He walked around 
the moulding-board, putting it between himsclf and the 
big Italian. 

With a puzzled frown deepening his forehead and the 
hurt of unjust abuse dulling his eves, Mike hung up 
his coat and, without suspicion, picked up the iron 
hook for pulling the slide-door on the mud-car. 

it was too early for the pit gangs, and what few 
men were in the foundry went softly about their work, 
while furtively watching what was happening on the 
six-inch gang. 

As Mike raised the hook Farley’s eyes glittered, and 
he rasped, hoarsely: ‘Come on, men; here’s th’ dago. 
Let’s git t’ waurk.” 

It was the signal agreed upon. Moran pressed the 
button, the electric bell rang clear. Flannigan shoved 
home the knife-blade switch, there was a burr-rrr, a 
flash of blue flame, and a whine from the motor as it 
started. The mud-car jerked clumsily forward, and 
the noose dropped over the Italian’s head, pinning one 
arm to his side as it jerked him off his feet. 

With a snort of surprise Mike caught his feet on 
the second bound, grasped the rope with his free hand, 
and, as he was dragged upward, braced his feet against 
the side of the core-oven, throwing himself back in an 
effort to hold the car. After the first surprise, not a 
ery nor sound did he utter. 

The muscles stood out on his legs like those of 
a truck horse, a swelling ridge of flesh bulged around 
the rope as it sank into his body, the blood rushed to 
his face, and his staring eves seemed about to pop out 
from the purple flesh under the terrible strain. 

The motor whined and spat crackling blue flame, the 
shive-wheels clanked and growled to silence as they 
settled on the bearings, the steel cable became taut as a 
bow string, throwing off a fine oil spray, like a tug- 
boat’s hawser. Slowly, inch by inch, as all parts of the 
machinery settled for the pull, Mike was being drawn 
up to what was certain death if he were dragged across 


he lunged at the dodging Farley 


of coremakers gathered about an object on a pile of 
straw, covered with a strip of burlap bagging, 

Talking in his native tongue, Tony explainéd what 
he knew of the accident as told by Farley. Mike 
watched him closely while he was speaking, and when 
he finished he shook his head doubtfully. 

“T don’no’,” he said, his dull eyes watching the 
group at his right. “I get-a caught in da rope.” He 
looked at Tony. “ Yo’ know how I get-a caught?” 

Tony shook his head. 

“T don’no’,” said the Italian again, and Mike’s big 
hand felt the welted ridge of raw flesh where the rope 
had burned. 

The foreman came out of the foundry while they 
were talking. He had just come from an examination 
ot the cable and mud-car, and despite the plausible 
story of the accidental parting of the cable, as told 
by the coremakers, he had his suspicions. 

* Does he know what happened?” Mason asked Tony, 
who translated. 

Mike shook his head and got upon his feet. “ I don’- 
no’,” he said, and he showed the foreman the rope 
marks, 

“Tell him he’d better quit, Tony. Ill, give him a 
job in the yard. They'll kill him if he stays in there.” 

Mike understood without the translation. ‘“ No, no, 
1 no quit-a da core gang.’ He started for the door, 
stopped and came back. “I like-a you,” he said, 
reaching out a big paw and shaking hands with the 
foreman. He turned and went decisively into the 
foundry. 

The coremakers bunched together as Mike came back 
to the gang, but he gave them hardly a glance as he 
picked up his scoop-shovel and went to work. 

The cable was quickly repaired, and soon the clash 
of the machinery hummed and roared with the rush 
of the day’s work. Sudden death—coming, as it often 
did, to the foundry—occupied but a few moments of 
the men’s time. The crushing grind of the work de- 
manded their undivided attention: a lack of vigilance, 
a moment’s thoughtlessness, might mean the snuffing 
out of their own lives. 

The superintendent, wearing a linen duster to pro- 
tect his clothes, was met by the foreman as he came 
into the foundry. He listened in doubtful silence to 
the foreman’s suspicions: 

“ And you really think they roped him to the cable, 
and he broke it by main strength?” 
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“T certainly believe it, although I have no means + 
proving it,” answered the foreman, stoutly, 

* Impossible, man; impossible. Why, there isn’ 
human being living that could do that!” and 
superintendent went his way, leaving the foreman bit 
his lip in chagrin. 

All day as Mike worked the constant rasp of 
clothes against his rope-burned flesh kept the j, 
constantly before him that these men with whom 
tried to be friends had planned and attempted to | 
him. For what reason he did not know, or how it \ 
done, for it had all happened so quickly that he did , 
remember whether it was Manila hemp or steel 1 
that had wrapped itself about his body, but he had 
growing belief that they were responsible. 

The coremakers soon began to sense a_ portent 
danger in the change that came over the demeano: 
the Italian. It caused them to walk warily and lea 
him alone. Even Moran forgot to sneer, and drop) 
his eyes and looked away whenever Mike glanced 
his direction. But during the noon hour there was 
gathering of the gangs on the canal bank, and mu 
planning and low talk while they ate their lunch. 

The six-inch-core gang was late again that nigi) 
and as Mike dropped his check at the gate the tim. 
clerk cursed him without looking up from his des} 
Like a flash the big Italian’s arm reached through th: 
window and caught the young fellow by the throat 
he lifted him up and jammed him back inte his cha! 
with a force that made his teeth rattle. 

“You-a too fresh; nex’-a time I break-a you neck, 
he said. Then, giving a hitch to his trousers, Mik: 
glanced up the street at the saloon sign. “TI guess | 
go now, drink-a for whiskey, at Sweeney’s.” 

Sweeney’s saloon occupied the front parlor of a dirty 
yellow house two blocks from the foundry. The low 
ceilinged room, with its short bar, reeked with thi 
smell of cheap beer and vile whiskey, the air was heavy) 
with tobacco smoke, the sawdust-covered floor was 
smeared and stained with tobacco juice and littered 
with bread crusts and bologna skins from the free 
lunch. 

Many men were crowded there, mostly big men. 
clothed in coarse woollen trousers, belted at the waist. 
and sleeveless underskirts open at the throat, ex 
posing broad, hairy chests; the hard, knotty muscles 
bulged through the flesh; the skin on their faces was 
shiny from the scorch of the fires, and drawn tight 
across the cheek bones, from lifting and straining at 
heavy weights. They were hard-faced, frowning, 
glittery-eyed men, who talked in short syllables colored 
with hard explosive oaths. 

As the unexpected bulk of Mike shoved through the 
low doorway, the loud-voiced talk suddenly silenced 
and the men glared at him, raising on toes, muscles 
tense, waiting for the first move. 

Mistaking the ominous silence for fear or friendship, 
Mike smiled as he stepped to the bar and said, softly, 
“ Give-a da whiskey, please?” 

The short bullet-headed man back of the bar 
watched him closely as he set out a brown bottle and 
spun a glass. over to him. Not a move or a sound 
was there as Mike filled and raised his glass. 

As his lips touched the liquor the door was slammed 
shut, the glass was knocked from his hand, and he 
staggered sidewise from a blow on the neck. Before 
he could recover himself they were upon him. 

Two of them he caught in his great hands and flung 
crashing against the mirror. But they were too many 
for him; fierce, brutal fighters, they swarmed over 
him like a pack of wolves; battered and bore him to 
the floor amid the wreck of the bar and fixtures. 

He fell fighting, his back against the overturned bar. 
A hoarse voice called a harsh command, and the man 
clinging to his throat loosened his hold and was dragged 
back. At the same time a boot-heel raked Mike’s fore- 
head, sending the blood streaming into his eyes. Pull- 
ing his head forward to avoid the next kick, he jerked 
his right arm free and slid his hand down inside his 
wide old-country belt. His hand ‘came out with an 
upward twist, and the man on his waist, striking him 
foul, groaned and rolled limply back, giving Mike free 
swing with his arm. Again he dodged the bovt-heel, 
at the same time raking upward with his hand. A 
scream of agony from Moran, who had kicked, and he 
aoubled back on the floor, trying to close with his 
hands the gaping knife-wound. 

Slashing right and left, Mike regained his feet, roar- 
ing for vengeance. The lust of the killer upon him, 
he lunged at the dodging Farley, missed, and went 
crashing through the flimsy door into the street. 

On the sidewalk he paused to wipe his eyes clear and 
looked wildly about him. From the saloon came cries, 
curses, and groans; a bullet whizzed close to his head, 
another scored a red streak across his throat, and he 
began running toward the canal. 

Children seattered and bawled, women screamed, 
dogs howled and followed, snapping and barking at his 
heels. Of these things he took no heed. His one 
thought was to run, to get away as far as possible 
from what he had done, and, as he ran, he sobbed and 
cried, calling on the Virgin to help him. 

Behind him the sound of pursuers swelled, and grew 
into the surly roar of a mob thirsting for blood. 

Timothy O’Rourke, newly appointed policeman, re- 
splendent in blue uniform and brass buttons, his soul 
burning for an opportunity to achieve a reputation, 
was standing at the far end of the canal bridge when 
he saw Mike. Drawing his pistol, he stepped behind 
a trus3 beam and waited. 

As the big Italian reached the bridge, O’Rourke 
stepped out and commanded him to stop. Mike did 
not seem to see or hear, but, knife in hand, blood-spat- 
tered, he rushed straight on. 

Suddenly, near the centre of the bridge, he stopped, 
and flung out his arm, sending the knife spinning. One 
hand clutched at his breast, the other was extended 
pleading toward O’Rourke’s smoking pistol. 

“ Please-a, I no hurt somebody; they—they, try for 
—for kill-a me.” A great, broken-hearted sob heaved 
his shoulders, his arm dropped, and, like a forest giant, 
he reeled, half turned, and fell crashing to the bridge; 
hung for a moment on the edge, overbalanced, and 
plunged to the slow-moving, greasy waters of the 
canal, 
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Charles Parsons 


By HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


s Parsons, formerly art super- 


Y an R . * 
Fors ’ of Harper & Brothers’ periodical 
publica’ “28. died in Brooklyn, New York, 
Novem) © 9th, in his ninetieth year. He 
was of | nglish birth and parentage, com- 
ing to tis city in early boyhood. _He be- 
came art student of the National 
4eadem . and was intimately associated 
with th earliest illustrated weekly jour- 
nalism New York, at an age when boys 
are usualy still in college, gaining at the 
same {'e exceptional proficiency as a 
water-c lorist, though having scant leisure 
to devote to the art which was the su- 
preme passion of his life. Exigeney com- 
pelled fim to cherish and guide the artis- 
tie efforts of others. For competence in 


this kind of service he may be said to have 
been graduated in Frank Leslie’s estab- 





Bush, and, when not following our armies, 
Davis and the Wauds. There was a shop 
for engravers as there was also one for 
the artists. 

But that day soon passed, and the shops 
were emptied, the engravers’ wholly, and 
the art department of all but the superin- 
tendent and his immediate assistants. 
Then came the golden age of wood-en- 
graving and a new age of artists—young 
men like Abbey, Reinhart, Alexander, and 
Du Mond, who had begun in the old shop, 
and others like Pyle, Remington, and 
Smedley, who had begun outside of it. 
Finaily almost entirely the wood block 
disappeared and the  half-tone process 
took its place, reproducing with absolute 
fidelity the original sketch or painting of 
the artist. In all these mutations Mr. 


























Charles Parsons, one of America’s oldest artists, who died 
recently at the age of eighty-nine. He was director of the 
art department of Harper & Brothers from 1861 until 1889 


lishment, when, in the winter of 1861-2 
he succeeded John Chapin as art superin- 
tendent at Harper’s. 

That was in the very heat of war-time, 
when the war correspondents of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY were in every camp and on every 
battlefield. It was the:romance of jour- 
nalism—a season that I vividly remem- 
ber, as I became associated with the 
WeEkty editorially shortly after Mr. 
Parsons assumed the art superintendency. 
I remember, too, the spacious room ad- 
joining the editorial offices, occupied by a 
dozen or more of the artists under Mr. 
Parsons’s direction, busy ever, drawing 
directly on the wood, never at that early 
day employing models, and jolly as art- 
ists always are, jollier than ever editors 
dare to be. There were Stephens, Jewett 
(drawer of portraits), Eytinge, Nast, 





Parsons was still director and guide of the 
artists engaged on the WEEKLY and the 
MaGAzIne. Some of these have passed 
away, but happily some of the most emi- 
nent of them remain; and by all of these 
Mr, Parsons’s memory is cherished as that 
of a friend, inspirer, and comrade. That 
quarter of a century of his association 
with them and during which he was my 
comrade, too, in daily and fondly remem- 
bered companionship, was closed twenty 
years ago by his retirement from official 
labor, when he had already reached an ad- 
vanced age, but seemed still as young and 
buoyant as when [ first saw him, nearly 
fifty years ago. As a painter, especially 
in water-color, he had won rare <istine- 
tion. As a man he was most lovable, 
guileless, and as sensitively delicate and 
pure-hearted as any woman. 





The Gentler View 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRESENTS 
By Florida Pier 


Ir may be that there is always so much 
to he said on the subject of presents be- 
caus politeness has long forbidden the 
Saylis of what one truly feels, or else it 
Is a field of involved psychology long 
ignoved because of its apparent pettiness. 
Whe’ one feels principally about presents, 
apar’ from tne rudimentary emotions of 
plea ire, surprise, and consternation, is 
avid curiosity to know how the giver 
star | out with the thought of the recipi- 
ent 1 his mind and finally arrived at the 
gift iven. The connection, the-sequence— 
if 0 could only know it, if the result of 
Won: cring did not always turn out to be 
4 co vietion that the giver had suffered a 
brea in his mental processes, that a gap 
of s nme kind which must have been un- 
comrtable, and might have been danger- 
ous, .ad been experienced, and that, when 
he r<covered himself, it was in a frantic 





posture prostrate on the present! Such a 
conclusion makes the recipient very tender 
and sympathetic in his thanks, and he 
treads softly among the adjectives, 
anxious not to jar the supposedly shat- 
tered nerves of his benefactor, a little 
awed himself at what the dimensions of 
the gap must positively have been. 

It is a common thing, and one that al- 
Ways seems so refreshingly honest and 
sensible, to ask just what the prospective 
recipient ‘would like. Frankness is de- 
manded, insisted upon, and finally, when 
it really seems that frankness is meant, 
it comes, and a definite description of the 
precise kind of lamp needed is given, 
listened to, and a glow’of pleasure under- 
gone that at last such things are to be 
managed sanely. Then—and no matter 
how many times it happens, the shock is 
always as keen—insiead of a lamp coming, 
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a clock or a carving-set is sent, but sent 
with a flourish as though the more to 
point out its amazing likeness to the de- 
scription given. This is very embarrassing 
to the recipient, who is uncertain as to 
whether the giver thinks the carving-set a 
lamp, as in that case the thanks must be 
applicable to both. It requires great 
agility to say that a earving-set is the 
very thing you needed, when you had but 
yesterday said that a lamp was; but if the 
giver is capable of these flying leaps you 
must not be behind; and when she, by 
those routes that so tantalize you, arrives 
at the carving-set, it is imperative that 
you come up a second later with never an 
intimation in your eye that the country 
is strange to both of you. 

The times when we are the givers ought 
to help us to understand what happens 
in the mind during present purchasing, 
but it aids not a whit, for we never like 
to inquire how we explained to ourselves 
that, as we wanted a set of Thoreau, our 
pleasure in buying it, in knowing that 
some one was going to have it even if we 
were not, somehow translated itself into 
what we pictured as the pleasure of the 
other person in receiving it. We become 
very much entangled in wondering what 
the other person wanted, in disbelieving 
that she could possibly want what she 
said she did, in insisting silently to our- 
self that there is nothing innately in- 
delicate or rude in a check, in a desire to 
buy what the salesman wants us to buy, 
as that would be one person at least well 
satisfied, and in a wholly wanton tendency 
to pretend that the present is for us and 
choose something that will match our 
drawing-room. This morass is so shame- 
ful that no one is willing to watch his 
own progress through it, much less take 
note of the inconsequent spot where he 
came out, so that one’s own experience 
teaches one nothing of the vagaries of 
others, but implants a protecting instinct 
which says that these are matters it is 
well not to inquire into. Just mind your 
manners and remember that we are all 
human. 


The editorial “ we” has grown of late 
years. It used to be weighty because of 
the vague combination it suggested, and 
had something of the effect of a pompous 
“ahem” at the beginning of each sentence. 
It made the reader-at once respectful and 
combative, putting him, as it daily did, 
in a rather lonely unarmed minority, and 
making him feel just how snugly ensconced 
in the right those “ we’s” felt themselves 
to be. Now the “ we” is the claimed pre- 
rogative of every young writer, and its 
sociability knows no bounds. It stands 
for us all. It means humans in general 
and there is a cozy comprehensiveness 
about. it. 

We are all more or less alike—the 
“we” admits it; but then we are so 
absorbing individually and collectively that 
the height of the standard makes the re- 
semblance not entirely disgracing. And 
when we are not alike, when the author 
dilates on exquisite appreciations and 
shadowed moods. we fear we are too 
bluntly unperceptive ever to feel we still 
appreciate the delicate tact of his “ we,” 
and are grateful for his kindliness and 
good breeding in having permitted us to 
share, if only vicariously, the charm we 
gladly call his, as he so handsomely did 
not deny it to us. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MORE THAN EVER 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor 
Since Leaving Off Coffee. 








Many former coffee drinkers who have 
mental work to perform day after day 
have found a better capacity and greater 
endurance by using Postum instead of or- 
dinary coffee. An Illinois woman writes: 

“T had drunk coffee for about twenty 
years, and finally had what the doctor 
called ‘coffee heart.’ I was nervous and 
extremely despondent; had little mental or 
physical strength left; had kidney trouble 
and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived 
from the change from coffee to Postum 
was the natural action of the kidneys 
and bowels. In two weeks my heart action 
was greatly improved and my nerves 
steady. 

“Then I became less despondent, and 
the desire to be active again showed proof 
of renewed physical and mental strength. 

“T am steadily gaining in physical 
strength and brain power. I Setmeely 
did mental work, and had to give it up 
on account of coffee, but since using Pos- 
tum I am doing hard mental labor with 
less fatigue than ever before.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 











A New Harold Bell Wright Book 


The Uncrowned King 


Size 4+34x7 inches. Over 100 pages. Ten 
Illustrations in Tint and Color by John Rea 
Neill. Bound in Cloth, Stamped in Gold. 


Price, Net 75 Cents 


The Uncrowned King is different from 
anything previously done by the author, 
but it is distinctively a Harold Bell Wright 
book. It is a beautiful piece of literary 
work, that is unquestionably, the expres- 
sion of inspiration. It appeals to every- 
thing that is true, noble and wholesome 
within us, and we feel that the author has 
given us in this volume an insight of the 
temple of truth in our own lives. 


Other Books by Mr. Wright 


The 
Calling of 
Dan Matthews 


By the Author of 
“The Shepherd of the Hills’’—490,000 Sold 
“That Printer of Udell’s” —185,000 Sold 


Chicage Daily News.—**The story is strong and whole- 
some, sincere and uplifting in ethical purpose, delightful 
in character-drawing and general literary craftsmansbip."* 

Oregon Journal, Portland.—*‘It is this almost clair- 
voyant power of reading the human soul that has made 
Mr. Wright's books among the most remarkable works 
of the present age.’’ 


Illustrations in Color by Keller 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


The Shepherdof the mt Bound uniform with 
That Printer of Udell’s (above. Each, $1.50 


Sold by All Booksellers 
Or by the Publishers, The Book Supply Company 


CATALOG ‘Bir snie 
Big Savings 
FREE Books of all the Publishers 

m WRITE US FOR IT TODAY 
Our mammoth catalog advertises books of all publish- 
ers. Bibles, Periodicals, etc, Bargains on every page. 
Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine 
ings for your library. Every book carried in stock. 
Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. 
Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter 
million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. Every 
purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your orders, 
Our prices are convincing. Unequaled service for hand- 
ling Public, Private and School Library orders. 


The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, "rotsseii.r 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 
ESTABLISHED 1895 220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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THE REGENERATION 






ZN the history of the Krie—and more 
than any other American line the 
Krie has a history—the reorganiza- 
tion of 1895 stands as a dividing 
line between the new and the old. 
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WS) The “old” was the time of Jay 

ENG reg) Ba Gould and Jim Fiske et al., who 
Se ies Tx 

bn AOS Tom used to carry the oflices of the road 





around in their pockets, and of old 
Dan Drew, whose printing-presses used to be run over- 
time turning out uncounted reams of stock. The 
‘new ” is the time of the sober operation of the com- 
pany by a group of highly efficient traffic men, handi- 
sapped, it is true, by their legacy of mismanagement 
and overeapitalization, but striving with all the power 
that is in them to make their great property what it 
ought to be. 

When the present management came im, a few years 
after the reorganization, it was a tremendous task 


with which they found themselves faced. On_ its 
record, people had no faith in the Erie. Its credit 
was gone, Its equipment and its road-bed were in 


Worse than that the new man- 
agement soon enough came to find how difficult was 
economical operation of a line whose rails had been 
laid along the route offering the largest subscriptions 
instead of the least grade resistance. To build the 
necessary cut-offs, and to eliminate the killing grades 
on this up-hill, and down-dale route was_ possible 
enough, but required money—lots of it. That the 
company did not have and could not borrow. Capital- 
ization and capital are two mighty different things. 
The company had plenty of the former, but lack of the 
latter on more than one occasion during those early 
vears of the reorganization came perilously near send- 
ing the whole property back into bankruptcy. 

As lately as only three years ago, indeed, lack of 
working capital came near bringing to naught all 
that the new management has done for the property 
and throwing it into receiver’s hands. The panic hit 
the Erie particularly hard. earnings fell off 
tremendously while expenses increased. Between that 
upper and nether millstone, net revenues, which had 


lamentable condition. 


Gross 


been $15,171,000 in 1907, fell off to $10,277,000 in 
1908. With a big issue of short-term notes coming 


But at the 


due, it looked very squally for a time. 
interests 


very moment of danger, strong financial 
stepped in and provided the necessary cash. 

How well justified they were in their judgment that 
the road ought to be pulled through is seen in the 
remarkable earnings shown since that time. Probably 
there is not another road in the country that can 
show so complete a right-about-face in condition and 
outlook during the past couple of years as can the 
Erie. For the year ending June, 1908, there had been 
a deficit of $2,200,000. During the next twelve months 
gross earnings were so increased and expenses were 
so cut down that instead of a deficit the road had a 
surplus of $2,566,000. And during the next fiscal 
year, ending June, 1910, the recovery was carried still 


further. Gross earnings reached the surprising total of 
$54,866,000, while operating expenses were only very 


slightly increased. The result was that total net in- 
come exceeded twenty million dollars as against less 
than twelve million in 1908, and that the year’s opera- 
tions ended in the addition to surplus of the tidy sum 
of $5,069,457. 

By such a demonstration of earning power during 
a time when all was by no means sunshine for the 
other roads, the question ‘is squarely raised as_ to 
whether the Erie has not turned a corner and entered 
a new phase in its existence. Handicapped, it is true, 
have been its managers by the lack of working capital, 
but by stripping clean every bone and making every 
dollar do one hundred cents’ worth of work, that diffi- 
culty has been largely overcome and improvements 
effected which, under the circumstances, are little short 
of marvellous. Judging from the way earnings have 
been running during the past few years, the back of 
the difficulty has been broken, and what has been done 
for the property is about to bear fruit. 

In deciding whether or not that is so, there must 
be continually kept in mind the fact that there are, so 
to speak, two Eries—the physical Erie, whose strides 
forward during the past couple of years are recognized 
throughout the railroad world; and the financial Erie, 
which still remains a_ serious handicap to every 
member of the operating staff from the top to the 
bottom. . 

Considering first the physical Erie, a glance at what 
has been done during the past few years, in the way 
of building cut-offs and bringing about grade reduc- 
tions, is all that is necessary to see how alive the 
management is to the necessity of striking at the very 


root of the difficulty by which they have been all 
along beset. Competition on even terms with such 
roads as New York Central and Lehigh Valley, it was 


realized, was impossible as long as such grades as 
existed at several places on the main line remained to 
block traffic and increase expenses. On the direct line 
from New York to Buffalo some of these grades ran 
as high as one and one-half per cent. ‘he most power- 
ful Mallet engines ever built were necessary to haul 
eoal-trains over the hills at Port Jervis and Susque- 
hanna, and at that less than fifty ears per train could 
be handled. To eliminate these grades, or at least to 
reduce them to something like an equality with grades 
on competitive lines, was a tremendous undertaking, 
but one which the management realized from the start 
was the sine qua non for successful operation of the 
property. The work, therefore, was undertaken with a 
will; and, while much still remains to be done, some 


really remarkable results have already been achieved. 
Most important of these great works, perhaps, is 





By Franklin Escher 


the Guymard cut-off, which leaves the main line half- 
way between Middletown and Port Jervis and reaches 
the Newburg branch at Highland Mills. Piercing the 
mountains at one point with a mile-long tunnel, and 
built according to the most modern ideas, this piece 
of double-track road is making a big difference in 
Krie’s operations. Eastbound its grade is 2/10 per 
cent. as against 1.26 per cent. on the main line; west- 
bound it is 6/10 per cent. as against a former grade 
of 1.12 per cent. As a result of this grade reduction, 
the eastbound trainload has been increased from 2,000 
tons to 3,720 tons, and the westbound trainload from 
1,000 tons to 1,500 tons. To put it differently, where 
the former limit was fifty cars to a train, eighty-five 
and ninety car trains are now possible. 

The same sort of thing has been accomplished by the 
building of the Genesee cut-off out in the western part 
of the State, where the so-called Cuba Hill Summit 
and the Tip Top, long an effective bar to economical 
operation, have been eliminated. Study of the figures 
here again shows how the cutting out of these impos- 
sible grades has jumped the trainload. By the com- 
pletion of this bit of line, indeed, a big step forward 
is made in the main Erie project for a low-grade line 
across the State and, eventually, into Chicago. 

Mention of the big improvement works accomplished 
during the past few years is bound to inelude the eut 
through Bergen Hill, just outside of Jersey City, by 
which terminal facilities have been so immensely im- 
proved. Whereas formeriy both the freight and pas- 
senger traffic of the entire system had to be put 
through the tunnel, with the inevitable result of fre- 
quent congestion, passenger traffic now goes through 
the open cut. That leaves the tunnel for freight 
traffic and has already made a very great difference 
in the cost of handling business at the terminal. , 

By reason of the putting into operation of these 
various improvements, the Erie has lately been show- 
ing some operating results necessitating a good deal 
of revision of ideas formed during the old days of 
waste and inefficiency. The way in which the train- 
load (the average number of tons of freight in each 
train) has been increasing is perhaps the plainest 
evidence of how the new improvements are affecting 
operation. Five years ago, Erie’s trainload was 412 
tons. For the year ending June, 1909, it was 469 tons, 
and for last year 495 tons—greater than Delaware and 
Hudson’s or New York Central’s trainload, and almost 
up to the standard set by Lehigh Valley and Lacka- 
wanna. When it is considered how much less Erie’s 
traffic density is than that of these other roads, this im- 
provement is all the more remarkable. ‘There seems to 
be good ground for the management’s belief that 
eventually Erie will be bringing 3,500-ton trains un- 
broken from its western terminus into Jersey City. 

Another important result of the physical improve- 
ments effected is the greater punctuality of trains, 
both passenger and freight. ‘The comic papers used 
to give a lot of space to the Erie commuter and his 
troubles, but all that is a thing of the past—the 
Publie Service records show a smaller percentage of 
delayed trains on that road than on any other coming 
into Jersey City. Last June, of the two hundred and 
eighty-five fast freights operated, just four failed to 
make connections or arrive on time. Efficiency of 
operation of that sort is what accounts for such a 
fact as that the Erie is handling over three-quarters 
of the fruit traffic between New York and Chicago. 
Such business exacts superior service. 

In a number of other ways it might be shown how 
the money which has been spent on Erie during the 
past few years has resulted in increased efliciency of 
operation but enough has been said to suggest the 
character of the improvement which has been 
going on. By every one who has studied the property 
it is recognized and admitted. Regarding the future 
of Erie there is no question, from a traffic standpoint, 
of the ability of the present management to build the 
road up to a high state of efficiency. The question, if 
there is any, is strictly as to the money side of the 
proposition. 

Admitting that with credit not of the best, and with 
but a slender surplus, Erie is nearing the time when 
heavy obligations fall due, it is hard to see any real 
ground for uneasiness. Early in 1908 when the road 
was very much in need of money, capital to finance 
its requirements was forthcoming even in spite of the 
deplorable state of earnings. Since then, as has been 
shown, conditions have entirely changed, earnings not 
only having been largely increased, but an efficiency of 
operation developed which speaks well of the road’s 
future earning power. If, when things were as black 
as they were in 1908, the road was able to finance its 
requirements, how much better able will it be, under 
present conditions, to raise whatever money it may 
need, 

And as to the longer-range view, it is to be noted 
that completion of the Guymard and Genesee cut-offs 
and of the Bergen cut, disposes pretty well of those 
undertakings which have been making such heavy de- 
mands on Erie’s available capital supply. A good 
deal of money could still be profitably spent on the 
property, but as it stands now the plant is of sufficient 
capacity and in good enough working order to enable 
it to work along for a good while without more money 
being spent on it. 

The future seems to be largely a question of the 
maintenance of earnings. If the Erie can go on for a 
while earning at the present rate, there is no reason 
why the property should not be developed to a higher 
and higher state of efficiency. To get the most out 
of the road as it stands, a "good deal of money will 
have continually to be spent on it, but present earn- 
ings are sufficient to take care of that. And, of course, 
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with things as they are going along now, the » »()’s 
credit is getting better all the time. 

Will earnings continue at the present rate? rat 
depends largely on the general state of business ut 
it depends, too, on the solidity of the progress ch 


the road has made. With its greatly increase. .;j- 
ciency of operation, Erie can to-day earn a great oa| 
more net out of a given amount of gross than it ild 
have earned before the corner was turned. 


Whenever total loans of the New York bank in 
ahead of the deposits they hold, a sigh of relie: at 


there is at last something to write about go ip 
from the money-market “experts,” and straigi & 
we begin to hear about “an extended position,” oy. 
expansion of credits,” and all sorts of fearful tl. ss, 
Times of disturbance in the past have usually ne 
when loans were in excess of deposits, we are told jd 
so what can be simpler than that an excess of ns 
means that a time of disturbance is coming along 

As a matter of fact, the past few years’ very ©. cat 


increase in the capital and surplus of the bank- of 
New York City has brought about an important chance 
in the proper relation of loans to deposits. In former 
years, when loans began to run above deposits, it was 
a real evidence of strain. Nowadays it isn’t. Capital 
and surplus of the banks have been so increased that 
after deposits have all been loaned out there is still a 
fund of over three hundred million dollars availalle. 
At the time of writing, this fund has been drawn upon 
to the extent of about forty millions. Analysis of the 
figures, moreover, shows that three or four of the big- 
gest banks, the increase in whose capitalization has 
been most striking, are responsible for most of the 
excess of loans over deposits. Mirabile dictu, it may 
be for the very reason that these banks wanted to be 
able to expand their loans, that they did increase their 
capital. 


There is nothing weak about t!)> bank position. Sur- 
plus reserves have been steadily falling, it is true, but 
then this is the time when that regularly happens. 
Considering the loan position of the banks out through 
the country as shown in the Comptroller’s statement, 
the only wonder is that the reserve banks here in the 
East have been able to stand the gaff as well as they 
have. They have been called upon to send a lot of 
currency westward this season, but they have had no 
trouble finding the money. 

The reason for that is to be found in the extraordi- 
nary preparations which were made all through the 
summer. On account of the general state of things, 
and more particularly the speculation in Western 
lands, the Eastern banks realized that unless they got 
themselves into strong shape, crop-moving time was 
bound to bring serious trouble. The beginning of 
crop-moving found them in strong shape. Surplus has 
run down under the strain, to be sure, but, then, crop- 
moving is almost over. 

Money rates are not low—with such a currency 
system as ours it would be a miracle if they were at 
a time like this—but the preparations made by the 
banks seem to have been effective in preventing any- 
thing like a money stringency. 


Strong opposition has naturally been encountered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in its effort to 
get from the railroads the facts regarding arrange- 
ments made and commissions paid for floating issues 
of stocks and bonds. Such matters, the railroads 
claim, are business secrets of a most private nature. 

Between honest corporation publicity and the laying 
bare of the inmost details of how a corporation does 
its business there is, it must be admitted, a very 
great difference. To a full and honest report on his 
company’s business the shareholder is certainly en- 
titled, but that is very far from saying that the man- 
agement is bound to hand out, for the use of its com- 
petitors, detailed information regarding the policy un- 
der which business is being done. It might be good 
policy and sound business, for instance, for a strong 
company wanting money at a time when money is 
hard to borrow, to pay a good high price for it. Yet, 
general knowledge of the terms of the loan would very 
possibly lead to misrepresentation of the facts and 
not improbably to impairment of the company’s credit. 
In every large corporation there is bound to be a good 
deal of business done, which, while perfectly honest 
and aboveboard, should no more be made public than 
the price it pays for its supplies, or any other of its 
trade secrets. 


It would be interesting to know whether all the talk 
which has been going the rounds regarding the price 
Michigan Central had to accept for the short-term 
notes ‘recently sold in France had anything to do with 
hastening the action of the Commerce Commission in 
demanding this information from the railroads. !:ver 
since the sale of the notes was announced, Rumor §::s 
wagged all her thousand tongues in varying rept 
as to what discount the railroad had to allow on ‘he 
issue. 

When the railroad law was being concocted |st 
spring, Federal regulation of the security issues of 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce was | 
posed, thrashed out—and rejected. At some time ‘1 
the future we may get it, but we haven’t got it nv. 
Until then, or at least until Dr? Hadley’s commit: “ 
makes its report, it seems as though the Comme: 
Commission might well :eave the railroads alone 0 
this score of the issue 0+ new securities. They do’ 
seem to be showing muci of a disposition to overc0 
things. 
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A Palm from New Jersey 


Co. G: once HaRveY is entitled to the 
am. H predicted that New York, New 
ee y iio, Massachusetts, and Con- 
aca mld go Democratic and that 
amoerat would succeed Chauncey M. 
a mm Kean, and Beveridge in the 


Depew, a 


United States Senate. Colonel Harvey 


mistaken as to high majorities in 
only one instance. — He predicted that 
Yew Yors would give Dix 100,000. In 
the other states his estimates were below 
the mark. —/Jersey Journal, 


was 


A Cup from New York 

to the Editor of The New York Times: 

In the light of what has just happened, 
q consideration of “ Col. Harvey’s Guess,” 
recently reprinted by you from HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, should be interesting. The 
Colonel said Roosevelt would lose New 
York by 100,000. He lost by about 110,- 
00. ‘That Wilson would carry New 
Jersey by 40,000; he did it by about 
44,000. That Baldwin would carry Con- 
necticut by 5,000; he squeezed through 
with something like 3,600. That Harmon 
would carry Ohio by 25,000; he did by 
over twice that. That the results in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire would 
be close, with the chances in favor of 
Foss and Bass. Both got there, ap- 
parently, ihe former with a liberal mar- 
vin. That Beveridge would be beaten; 
he was, it seems. That the Democrats 
would have a majority of 40 in the next 
House; they show 49. 

And, consequently, the Colonel’s pre- 
diction that Democrats will succeed the 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew and the Hon. 
John Kean in the United States Senate 
appears a pretty safe one. 

The Colonel, as he says, may not be a 
“real prophet,” but as a guesser he is 
entitled to the cup on the third win. 

New York, Nov. 9, 1910. J. W. E. 

—New York Times. 


Wise Democrats 


Vivian M. Lewis will serve out his 
term as Banking and Insurance Commis- 
sioner until 1912. In a statement issued 
last night at his home in Paterson, Mr. 
Lewis said: 

“T attribute my defeat to the land- 
slide which swept the Eastern States and 
to the wisdom of the Democratic party 
in selecting a candidate of the calibre of 
Dr. Wilson.”—The World. 


A Year of Wonders 
Col. Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY, the 


Vorth American Review, and many other 
enterprises, is a man of exuberant spirits, 
whose prophecies are frequent, and, as 
frequent prophecies are apt to be, un- 
certain. Occasionally he hits the mark. 

He is so likable a person that we are glad 
to give emphatie credit to this successful 
hit. He calls it not a prophecy, but a 
guess, saying that he is a better guesser 
than prophet. This may be merely mock 
modesty. These are the results which he 
declared before election would be decided 
by it: 

That Roosevelt will lose New York by 
100,000. 

That Woodrow Wilson will carry New 
Jersey by 40,000. 

That Baldwin will carry Connecticut 
by 5,000. 

That Harmon will carry Ohio by 25,000. 

That the results in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire will be close, with the 
chances in favor of Foss and Bass. 

That Beveridge will be beaten. 

That the Democrats will have a ma- 
jority of 40 in the next House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

That Democrats will succeed the Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew and the Hon. John 
Kean in the United States Senate. 

Amen! So be it! 

Every one of them is near enough right 
to be called a suecess. Roosevelt was 
beaten. Wilson, Baldwin and Harmon 
elected. He even hit Foss and Bass right, 
though many would have hedged on both. 


He was sure about Beveridge, though it 
took iwo days to decide that he was 
beaten, Depew and Kean have gone down 
In the lood. The Democratic majority in 
the Hiouse, which he names, is close 
‘ough to have been the work of divina- 
tion, \ll the other majorities are near 
enough. Col. Harvey is a wonder—this 
year.— iVaterbury American. 


Returning Amiability 
_Hanorr’s Wrexty these days is more 


like It. old self. We were beeinning to 
lear that Theodore had eternally curdled 
its mii: of human kindness, but’ now that 
Colone! George is running a man of his 
Own choice for office, things look rosier. 


One torch of nature.—Louisville Herald. 


Due Appreciation 
Among the many publications of the 
day H\rprr’s WeEKLY stands out as a 
strong factor in forming publie opinion. 
t is ; strongly edited, finely illustrated, 





Echoes 


and informational periodical, not only 
up to date, but often considerably ahead 
of the times. Its characterizations of 
men and measures are many times amus- 
ing and sometimes convincing. Each 
number contains several articles by first- 
class writers of unusual vigor and in- 
terest. It stands fifty-two times a year 
for national and individual sanity and 
plain, every-day good sense as applied to 
the affairs of life—Woman’s Home Mis- 
sions. 


No Shooting, Please 

After yesterday’s work in New York 
State, the Colonel will probably need 
some sort of extraordinary excitement to 
keep him in condition, and we would sug- 
gest that he shoot it out with Dix. Of 
course, if he should kill Dix, that would 
not settle the issue of veracity raised by 
Dix, but at least it would keep Dix quiet 
and make other men-—such men as George 
Harvey, for example—a little more care- 
ful about charging “The Gift of God” 
with the sin of prevarication.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Heaven Forbid 
“We fear Colonel Harvey, Colonel 
Roosevelt, and Colonel Bryan will never 
get together in this world,” says the 
Washington Herald. Will any one take 
a throw at the next?—Omaha Bee. 


From Suspicion Freed 
HaArpPER’s WEEKLY insists on having 
Woodrow Wilson for the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. This tends 
to remove the suspicion that HaArpPEr’s 
WEEKLY is still voting for Andrew Jack- 
son.—Manchester Union. 


Turn About, Etc. 

Just think of it. Some one is pro- 
posing to make Mr. Roosevelt president 
of the University of Michigan. The only 
excuse for this proposition is that Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY keeps talking of the presi- 
dent of Princeton as the Democratic 
nominee for 
Ledger. 


Explore the Lion’s Mouth 

Colonel Harvey, in the current issue of 
Harper’s WEEKLy, finds the only fitting 
counterpart of the Mendacious Egotist 
to have been the late showman Van Am- 
burgh. Comparisons with Barnum and 
Forepaugh failed to give all-around satis- 
faction.—Baltimore Sun. 


Rejoicing 
Colonel George Harvey announces that 
the Republic will live. Let us all join in 
singing the ‘“Star-spangled Banner.”— 
Toledo Blade. 


A Converted State 
Colonel George Harvey should have 
gone into the ministry. He is a sure- 
enough wonder at making converts.— 
Trenton Times. 


End of the Concert 
With President Woodrow Wilson the 
Democratic nominee for Governor of New 


Jersey, life on the editorial page of 
Colonel WHarvey’s Harrer’s WEEKLY 
should, indeed, be “one grand, sweet 


song,” again.—Detroit Journal. 


Answered with a Thump 
Events in New York State seem to be 
framing an answer to Colonel Harvey’s 
question. Possibly by November 8th it 
will be known whether Mr. Roosevelt is 
an asset or a liability of the Republican 
party.—St. Louis Republic. 


Predictions 


The editor of Harprer’s WEEKLY has 
two ways of reminding them that he told 
them so. One is the usual way: the other 
is novel. It’s simply to reproduce in his 
paper, when the time comes, the pre- 
dictions made by him in the pages of the 
other publication he edits—the North 
American Review. One of the times came 
when the New Jersey Democrats nomi- 
nated Dr. Woodrow Wilson for Governor; 
the prediction reproduced from the August 
number of the Review was that, “as ever 
hitherto in a crisis of the Republic, a man 
will emerge from comparative political 
obscurity, capable of holding high the 
torch of personal liberty,. that all the 
people may see the clear light and revert 
gladly to the pristine standard of indi- 
vidual and industrial progress which, de- 
spite temporary retrogression, is the glory 
of the nation.” Wasn’t Dr. Wilson in 
comparative political obscurity, and hasn’t 
he emerged for fair, and isn’t he the 
dandy torch-holder? The heart of Editor 
Harvey sings with joy. With Editor 
McKelway, of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
he acclaims Dr. Wilson as “ the foremost 
American Democrat.” Do you hear that, 
Mr. Bryan? Are you listening, Governor 
Harmon ?—Hartford Courant. 
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BEGINNING NOVEMBER 27 


TRAINS OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


WILL RUN TO AND FROM THE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
7th Ave. aad 32d St. 


Connection will be made at Manhattan Transfer (near Newark) with 
local trains to downtown stations by way of Jersey City, so that 
downtown New York Passengers may use the Hudson Terminal station 
of the Hudson & Manhattan Tubes, or the Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets Stations of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
made in Pennsylvania Station with trains of the Long Island Railroad 


Connections will be 








“cruises” “AROUND THE WORLD” 


Arrangements are now being completed for two cruises of about three and one-half 
months’ duration each ‘‘Around the World,’’ the first to leave from New York on 
November 1, 1911, and the second from San Francisco on February 17, 1912, by the 


large, new transatlantic steamshi 
necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 


Cleveland (17,000 tons). 
Duration 110 Days. 


$650 Including all 


CRUISESTOTHE Three Grand Cruises have been arranged to the West Indies. 


WEST INDIES Magnificent steamship Moltke (12,500 tons). Cruises of 28 days 
: duration each, leaving January 24 and February 25. Cost, $150 
and up. Cruise of 16 days duration, leaving on March 28. Cost, $85 and up. 


ORIENT January 28 by the S.S. Cleveland (17,000 tons), 80 days $325 and 


t, Hol 
Lind: Nie. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Across the Andes, : 
Straits of Magellan. right. 


Send for Detailed Itineraries. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Boston Philadelp! Pittsburg 


iladelphia 


up. Finest trip ever planned. Strictly first-class. Nile trips by the Hamb 

and Anglo-Américan Nile Co.'s superb steamers. bint alain 
January 21 by S.S. Bluecher (12,500 ‘tons), 74 days. 
$350 and up. Only opportunity to see South America 


Guide and Travel Books on Sale. 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Chicago St. Louis s 


an Francisco 








CLARK'S oR1ENT CRUISE 


FEB. 4, $400 up for 71 days. Shore trips ALL IN- 
CLUDED. Round World, Trans-Siberian. Riviera-ltaly, 
and 30 Tours to Europe. Specify program desired. 
FRANK ©. CLARK, - Times Building, New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 
For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 

| DR. GIVENS, Stamford, act | 
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Moving the Lamro Hotel two miles across the prairies to Winner, South Dakota. Seventy-two horses were employed in this operation 


SY AMRO, a thriving town in 
Ha that part of the Rosebud 
WwAcountry, South Dakota, 
4 which was opened for set- 
(Atlement recently, has just 
moved over to Winner, an- 
other town two miles away. Lamro is 
named after a quarter-breed Indian, 
‘who, convinced that the new North- 
western Railroad would pass through 
his land, persuaded some seven hundred 
friends of his to join him in establish- 
ing a town. When the survey was com- 
pleted it was found that the railroad 
would pass two miles away, So Lamro 
was moved, More than fifty substantial 
buildings, some of them as large as 
fifty by ninety feet. were dragged across 
the prairie, among this number being a 
bank and a hotel and about one hun- 
dred private residences. Seventy-two 
horses were used to move the hotel, and 
two steam-engines were used for others 
of the buildings. The transplanting of 
Lamro is said to be the most preten- 
tious piece of work of the kind ever at- 
tempted. 
It was a startling experience at first 
o hear a whistle like that of an ap- 




















Two engines dragged the Lamro State Bank to its new home 


proaching train on those unbroken 
prairies, and the next instant to sec a 
house, towed by an engine, appear over 
the brow of a hill. The seventy-two 
horses that moved the hotel were all 
skilled at their tasks. They were 
hitched four abreast, and each line of 
them had its driver, Their movements 
were as uniform as those of an 
army. 

Rver since the railroad announced its 
route, activities in Tripp County have 
been intense. Lumber has been sent 
from Dallas, a ‘distance of forty-five 
miles, to the town of Carter, at a cost 
of $1 per hundred pounds. Besides thie 
buildings that have been moved, hotels 
and hanks and stores have been put wp 
in Winner and Carter at a cost of 
thousands of dollars. 

The accompanying pictures are inter- 
esting as showing the development in 
the facilities for moving large loads. 
At one time oxen were used almost ex- 
clusively. Until a few years ago horses 
did practically all of it. And now the 
greater part of the work can be done 
most expeditiously with engines, which 
are used later in breaking land. 























\iy little toy-dog is covered with dust, 
Like the dog in the dear Poet’s song. 


My little steel-cars are covered with rust— 


They’ve lain in the garret so long! 


The marbles are there, and the soldiers of tin, 


Lie hid in the old oaken-chest. 


And there is the drum, and the trumpets whose din When Daddy came home from his toil on the mart, 


I loved in the ages at rest. 


Fach rare little toy, as it comes to my hand—- 
My hand that is withered with years, 
Brings back to my spirit that beautiful land 


Now veiled in the mist of my tears, 


The beautiful Land of the Long, Long Ago, 


The seenes of the playtime of yore, 


When deep in my soul with its radiant glow 
Shone the sunlight of days now no more. 





The Little Toy-dog 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


The little toy-dog! Stop, stranger. and hark! 
What cherished remembrance it brings! 

My Daddy—dear Daddy—ah, how he could bark! 
What laughter that memory brings! 

It echoes, re-echoes, it sounds in my heart, 
That bark, and those yelpings of glee, 


And played with my doggie and me! 


The little steel-ears!|§ Yes, they ran, T reeall, 
With rumble and racket and roar, 


One engine sufficed to move a small house 


‘Lhe trumpet and drum! Now how silent their ery. 
Whose music, once thrillingly sweet 
When IT and my Daddy went noisily by, 
Lent vim to our scurrying feet! 
The soldiers of tin—I was Colonel, and he 
Came limping along at the rear, 
And carried the flag of.the Army of Me, 
And led all “the people 


” 


in cheer! 


Ah, little toy-dog! Ah, little steel-car! 
I’ve treasures of mind and of saul, 


From Daddy’s big desk, thence out through the hall, But ’mid all my prizes, too many by far 


All over the library floor. . 

And he was the brakeman, conductor, and crew, 
And passengers dusty and mad, 

And TI was the engineer, hurrying through 
To the glorious City of Dad! 

a4 


To reckon the sum of their whole, 

Not one of them all would T take for the joy 
That now through my memory comes 

Of days that are past, when each little toy, 
And IT, and my Daddy, were chums! 
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No Longer Necessary 

|. it not the “ psychological moment ” 
for Colonel George Harvey, who guides 
the Harpers’ series of prints, to reiterate 
his characterization of Colonel Roosevelt, 
mace three years ago, as “a marvellous- 
spectacle of blatant probity yawping from 
the pinnacle of _ self-appreciation ”?— 
Sioue City Tribune. 


Republican Judgment 

(.lonel George Harvey, editor of Har- 
rer’s WEEKLY and a militant Democrat, 
of the old-time battling school, has wield- 
ed liis powerful and brilliant pen to no 
small effect in making Dr. Wilson’s candi- 
dacy possible. Colonel Harvey believes 
that a party which is represented in Ohio 
by a Harmon, and in New York by a 
Gaynor, is worthy of a Wilson in New 
Jersey. Even Republicans must admit 
that the meeting of such worthy foemen 
in the field is a tonic which must ulti- 
mately be wholesome to the best prin- 
ciples of their own cause. A weak and 
decayed Democracy clinging to ancient 
and abandoned issues is a menace. An 
awakened Democracy, standing as _ Dr, 
Wilson does on a platform of equalization 
in taxation, regulation of corporations 
and economy in administration, is an in- 
spiration—Grand Rapids Press. 


Still Civilizing 
Harper’s WEEKLY under George Har- 
vey’s management is still a “ journal of 
civilization.” It was largely  instru- 
mental in giving the Jersey Democracy 
a leader to lift it to higher political 
levels.—Trenton Advertiser. 


All Forgiven 
As we understand it, Colonel George 
Harvey is now about to forgive the 
Democratic party and bestow upon it 
the gleaming honor of his approving 
smiles.—Houston Post. 


Echoes 
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Looking Ahead 
Well, if Colonel Harvey isn’t the 
prophet himself, he must be one of the 
Colonel’s contributing editors, When we 
are looking for a political * hunch” here- 
after, we shall go straight to Franklin 
Square.—T'renton True American. 


Invited to Dinner 

For the third time Colonel George Har- 
vey has hit the nail on the head, hit it 
hard and right in the middle. HarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY of the 5th of November, printed 
quite a week before the day of election, 
contains the complete results. 

Good! We declare you in with that 
dinner which Joseph Pulitzer is going to 
give another prophet the first Monday in 
December, 1911, And the star-spangled 
ban—!—Louisville Oourier-Journal. 


A City of Smali Halls 

All the papers are talking about George 
Harvey’s guess about the result of the 
elections in the pivotal States this year 
and how nearly he hit it. Says the 
Waterbury American: ‘Colonel Harvey 
is a wonder—this year.” Colonel Harvey 
is a wonder every year, and the older he 
gets and the more guesses he makes the 
more wonderful he seems, It is now the 
intention of the Equal Suffrage people 
of Richmond to have him speak here be- 
fore the season is over about the rights of 
women, and the hall will not be big 
enough to hold the people who will want 
to hear him.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Oh, Very Well! 
George Harvey didn’t do it all, but he 
did some, and some helps a lot.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 


Cheeky Charleston 
George Harvey predicted the result ab- 
solutely, following us in that.—Charles- 
ton News and Courier. 








Chloroforming Flowers 


THe modern horticuiturist is forced to 
multiply the production of flowers to 
satisfy the market demands. The anes- 
thesia of plants is a recent discovery 
which largely aids him in this endeavor. 
Dr. Johannsen, of Copenhagen, has 
found by his experiments that chloroform 
and ether have an excellent effect upon 
vegetable growth, and that plants subject- 
ed to the action of either chloroform or 
ether grow much faster than when in 
their normal state. ‘This discovery has 
been applied to lilacs, azaleas, lilies, and 
different bulbs whose blooms have been 
of wonderful beauty. 

In France lilies are cultivated by an- 
esthesia on a large scale. The forcing 
method is simple. When the plants are 
in perfect condition (especially their 
roots) they are put in a tightly closing 
tin box. Into the cover of the box, be- 
fore the box is closed, is fitted a little 
vessel in which chloroform or ether is 


poured. Then the box is hermetically 
sealed, and watched so that the tempera- 
ture never falls below 17 degrees Centi- 
grade. As the vapor of the anesthetic 
is heavier than the air, it falls to the 


bottom of the box and impregnates the 
roots. ‘he plants are imprisoned in the 
closed box for forty-eight hours, then 
they are released and exposed gradually 
and moderately to the light. They begin 
to evince their vitality at once; their 
buds open, their leaves unfold and, much 


sooner than in cases where the plants are 
not so treated, their flowers appear. 

This system is a great time-saver. 
Lilies that have been chloroformed have 


blossomed fifteen days after they came 
from the box. Azaleas that were taken 
from the chloroform on February 25th 
blossomed on March 5th. 

lther is most serviceable in the case 
of lilies; azalags are at their best when 
treated with oroform. But the ama- 
teur gardener, like all who use chloroform 
or cther, must take precautions. Both 
anx.theties are volatile and very inflam- 
ma 





The Camel’s Prejudices 


_-\ PECULIARITY of the camel is his dis- 
likes—likes he has none, save for the 
Inosa thorn and, perhaps, for dying. 
He ‘ates red, and when, years ago, some 
gentis of the British army equipped the 
Squcdrons of the camel corps with bright 
cririson saddles, the animals so resented 
the uutrage that numbers of them gave up 
the chost in pure disgust. 

lie camel always, of course, hates man, 
anc sometimes displays his vindictiveness 
m no uncertain manner. A dignified and 
elderly British officer has been seen to 
foot it all round the camp in blue silk 
pajamas, with one slipper and a shaving- 





brush. closely pursued by his own animal, 


with its long neck stretched to the utmost 
and its savage mouth much too near that 
sleeping-suit to be pleasant. At length a 
fatigue party was summoned, who, with 
telegraph-poles, young trees, railway ties, 
and such cajoleries prevailed upon the 
beast to desist. 

As a mount the camel is said to possess 
distinct advantages. His gait is comfort- 
able when one has learned to ride him, 
and for really long journeys, which must 
perforce be made at a slow pace, he is 
much less tiring than a horse. Besides, 
he carries with him all manner of things 
the rider is likely to need en route—can- 
vas buckets of water, in which bottles 
stand to cool, a writing-desk (not neces- 
sarily of the office type), but still an effi- 
cient substitute, a luncheon basket, rifles, 
telescopes, a mountain gun, if required, 
and other needful articles, 





The Elusive Vacuum 


THE space above the mercury in a ther- 
mometer is not a perfect vacuum; there 


.is not infrequently a small amount of air 


left in such space, and there is always an 
atmosphere of the vapor of mereury. It 
is perhaps impossible to procure a vacuum. 
It is most likely that, even if a real 
vacuum could be obtained for an instant, 
air or other vapor would at once begin to 
be disseminated from the sides of the ves- 
sel in which it was made, and it would 
thus instantly cease to exist. High au- 
thority has denied the possibility of a 
vacuum. If a vacuum could be effected. 
the sides of the vessel would probably be 
pressed into contact. 





A Safety Envelope 


AN ingenious Frenchman has perfected 
an envelope that is said to be proof 
against the thief or the meddler who 
opens a letter to extract or to read its 
contents. 

The French contrivance is really two 
envelopes. Each is of thin paper, one a 
pronounced blue, the other lighter in color 
and different in texture. Both have 
gummed flaps. 

The letter is first placed in the blue 
envelope, which is slightly smaller than 
the other. Instead of being sealed, this 
is placed in the outer envelope and the 
inner flap is brought outside and gummed 
down upon the larger envelope. 

The outer flap is still unsealed. It is 
much larger than the inner flap and 
reaches down to a good-sized star-shaped 
opening which shows through to the inner 
envelope, so that when the outer flap is 
sealed it sticks not only to the outer 
envelope, but also through this opening to 
the inner one. The letter is thus prac- 
tically locked and double-locked. 


























































































When an operator tells you that she uses 
the 


Remington 


she stands up a little straighter. 


She knows as well as you do that her 
choice of the Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters is a fine recommendation-- 
one which raises her in your estimation. 

Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


























dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
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Our distilling method is so old fashion- 
ed that we are alone in oar use of it. 
This explains the supe:ior purity, rich- 

ness and mellowness of Cascade. 
Original bottling has old gold label. 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers, 
Nashville, Tenn, 101 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 
Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 






— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 
INSIST ON ‘‘BLATZ"’ 


ee 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 





















WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


LA ¥\ THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
= The Pride of 
Three Generations of Skaters 
All Prices. All Dealers. Catalogues Free. 
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: THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S.A. 
a _— New York, 84 Chambers Street. London, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 
Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée, 











Thanksgiving Day 


Here’s Thanksgivin’ come again, 
And we’ve got to reckon up 
‘How much pleasure, how much pain, 
We've been drinkin’ from life’s cup. 
[ ain’t sure which l’ve had most— 
Songs to sing or tears to shed, 
How much won or how much lost, 
How much joy or how much dread— 
All the same, I can’t deny 
That’s a blamed good punkin pie! 


Back in March I bought some stock 
In a first-class silver-mine ; 
Then I got a fearful shoeck— 
Found the hull thing was a shine. 
Lost-— Oh well, I can’t say now 
What I lost in that there spec, 
ut Ill tell ye, anyhow, 
That I got.it in the neck— 
All the same, I can’t help say 
That old turkey’s jest O.K. 


Roof’s a leakin’ like the deuce; 
Hain’t got cash cnough to spare 
For to keep old nature’s juice 
From a-pourin’ in up there. 
Plumbin’s kind o’ high this year— 
Charge ten dollars just to look. 
Gives a tired atmosphere 
To my poor old pocket-book— 
All the same, it seems to me 
That’s gol-derned good cranberry! 


Everything’s riz up a mile, 
Higher than the pyramids. 
Can’t afford to buy a tile; 
Can't afford to dress the kids: 
Costs a mint to keep the wife 
~ In the style “ accustomed to,” 
With the needed things of life 
Bumpin’ *gainst the heavenly blue— 
All the same, that gravy there 
, Strikes my stomach pretty fair! 


Party’s sort of gone to pot, 
Ain’t no statesmen like they was: 
Lots o’ fellers talkin’ rot 
"Bout what other fellers does. 
Country’s kind of on the blink. 
Things ain’t runnin’ very smooth. 
Sort of like a kid, I think, 
Cuttin’ of his wisdom-tooth— 
All the same, I’m full o’ cheer. 
Sairy, slide them muffins here. 
While there’s fodder in the tin 
What’s the use o’ grumblin’? 
Horace Dopp Gastir. 
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WAITING FOR THE ELECTION RETURNS 








merican Water for 
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EDWARD ROBINSON 


EDWARD ROBINSON, WHO HAS BEEN 
ELECTED TO SUCCEED SIR CASPAR PUR- 
DON CLARKE AS HEAD OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 
IE WAS FORMERLY DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AND 
LECTURER AT HARVARD AND COLUMBIA. 


Lawmakers without Law 


Tue British House of Commons is per- 
haps the most rigidly governed bedy of 
legislators in the world. Indeed, it is 
said that few members ever master the 
rules of order, and even the best speakers 
have committed humorous and embarrass- 
ing blunders. 

On the other hand, the House of Lords 
may be said to have no rules of procedure 
except such as would govern gentlemen 
met together in a drawing-room, For al- 
though there are customs and regular 
methods of business, yet there is no au- 
thority to enforee rules and to maintain 
order. 

The presiding officer of the House of 
Lords is the Lord Chancellor, who sits 
on the woolsack and puts motions, and 
who also engages in the debates when so 
minded. But he eannot eall one of his 
fellow peers to order, and he does not even 
decide who is to speak. 














Books as 
Companions 


Few persons can really choose the 
company they would se to keep; 
fewer can vary their company to suit 
their moods—except in books. 

If you have a library in your home 
add a good book to it to-day. If you 
haven’t a library start one to-day by 
buying one good book, and keep on 
buying, a book at a time. You will 
be surprised how soon you will have 
a ready companion for your every 
mood, and how little you will feel the 
expense, if you select your books 
with care. Perusal of the page head- 
ed “Book Land,’ appearing every 
Saturday in the Wew York Morning 
American, will be a great help im se- 
lecting the books you will like. 
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Cyclone, Tornado, and 
Hurricane 


THERE is a confused notion in - je 
popular mind as to the difference betw 
a cyclone and a tornado. As a matter ¥ 
fact, the ordinary land cyclone is usu. y 
quite harmless, and only a mistaken | | 
of the term has led to its association \, 
those terrifying storms properly ea 
tornadoes. : 

It is, perhaps, hard to account for 
bad reputation of the cyclone, inasm 
as, instead of being dangerous and 
structive, it is really the chief soure 
rain in the spring and autumn, and dot’. - 
less responsible for much of the sp 
that adds to the picturesqueness of « 
northern winters. Cyclones cover a la 
extent of territory, and on an aver: 
they follow one another across the count 
from west to east at intervals of three da 

On the other hand a tornado often du: 
great damage. It may be recognized 
its funnel-shaped cloud that bounds a 
bounces along, now high in the air, no 
touching the ground. At places where 
skims along the ground the havoe 
greatest, and the stoutest  strnetur 
erected by man are crushed in an instan, 
before the awful winds let loose froin 
every direction. A curious feature of the 
tornado is that the air seems possessed oj 
an explosive force that causes buildings to 
fall outward instead of inward. In suci 
a storm no place offers absolute safety, 
but it is said that the southwest corner 
of a cellar affords the best protection 
obtainable. 

The surface winds rush spirally upward 
into the funnel-shaped cloud, carrying 
with them many articles that afterward 
are dropped some distance away. The 
danger zone is confined to a path less 
than half a mile in width and one hun- 
dred miles in length. These storms occur 
only on land. 

The ocean is the birthplace of the true 
hurricane. On the tropic seas it marshals 
its forces of wind and wave before which 
the stoutest vessel is helpless. Islands 
are laid waste by it; and even the sturdy 
mainland trembles under its castigation. 

Hurricanes last much longer than 
tornadoes, cover more territory, and cause 
more damage. The West Indies are fre- 
quently scourged by these fearful visita- 
tions, and our own Atlantic coast some- 
times feels the effects. 

But the hurricane and the tornado are 
rare. The former seldom extends far in- 
land and usually occurs in the late sum- 
mer or autumn. Tornadoes are products 
of the South and West. and are for the 
most part confined to tle spring and early 
summer months. The eyeclone is a storm 
that travels over land and sea in and out 
of season. 





A Gluttonous Starfish 


Ficutse to the death are common be- 
tween sea-urchins and starfish. The star- 
fish, when ready for battle, raises one of 
his arms toward the sea-urchin. The 
urchin shoots out all his bristling spines, 
or needles, and, in addition to his always 
visible arms, brings out an arm that is 
never seen unless it is needed for active 
use. This usually invisible weapon is a 
sort of nipper edged with teeth. During 
one fight between a sea-urchin and a star- 
fish, the starfish, with a sudden move- 
ment, broke off the pincers of the urchin. 

The pincers remained imbedded in the 
flesh of the starfish. Finding his chief 
Weapon gone, the urchin drove all his 
needles into the back of the starfish, not 
all together, but one after ancther, with 
all the method of calculated action. As 
the needles entered the back of the star- 
fish, the starfish broke them, one by one. 
The urchin, rendered powerless by the 
loss of his needles, made a few mechanical! 
movements in self-defence, and then lay 
motionless and powerless on the water. 
After a few minutes’ hesitation, and @ 
close scrutiny of his subject, the star 
approached the urchin and prepared to 
devour him. But, as the t&chin was six 
times larger than his mouth, he turned 
out his stomach in the manner noted }) 
naturalists as a common maneuvre of 
certain animals, and, having rejected his 
stomach lining, inserted the urchins 
carcass, spitfes and all. During the time 
consumed by him in the struggle of dige~ 
tion he was closely observed. Having 
writhed in agony for some days, he be- 
gan to show a change of appearance. The 
distention of his middle decreased an! 
his movements lost their spasmodic 
character. Later he was seen to mov: 
with more activity. One morning, warmed 
up for action by the power of the sun’s 
heat, he moved his stomach rapidly from 
side to side and from top to bottom, an: 
rejected the spines, fins,-bone-plates, jaws. 
everything that had not disappeared dur- 
ing the process of digestion. The elimina 
tion accomplished and his appetite satis 
fied, the starfish replaced his stomach i! 
its normal position and resumed the ever 
tenor of his life. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER The four volumes of the Life 
| " of Napoleon, handsomely 


yound in imperial blue cloth, royal octavo in size (10 inches high by 
3% inches wide), come to you at once and, each month, the six issues 
| of the Harper Periodicals, than which there are none that better 
supply the needs of the home-all for 25 cents a week for a year. 


Qe3 : Volumes--Actual Size, 10 Inches High, 
654 Inches Wide, and 
yea 134 Inches Thick 


F we can induce HARPER’S WEEKLY subscribers to 
take the MAGAZINE and BAZAR, it would mean 
ih tripling their circulations. That is the reason why we 
ty. can afford to make this offer. 


q Here is the WEEKLY---the greatest illustrated weekly for 
ng over 50 years. No advertising except front and back pages 
he —best photographic reproductions from all over the world 
.- —the best current event news of the world. 


q Here is the MAGAZINE---unquestionably the highest-grade 
us magazine for the last 60 years. All the best copyrighted 
ds stories that are published in book form and sell for $1.50 
, (such as The Masquerader, Inner Shrine, Wild Olive, etc.) 
i appear here first, and you get all those, besides everything 
a else in the magazine. 


‘ I Here is HARPER’S BAZAR---the best home domestic 
n- magazine for both men and women. It tells all you want 
ts to know about all matters pertaining to the home. 


- THREE 
HARPER PERIODICALS 


‘ @ Now, you get HARPER’S MAGAZINE and HARPER’S 






















































; BAZAR each month---both of them every month---and 
; HARPER’S WEEKLY four times a month for a year. 
" And you get “THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
: PARTE,” in Four Volumes, right away---all for 25 cents 


: a week. We deliver the books at once, prepaid. 


THE LIFE OF 
_ | | NAPOLEONBONAPARTE 


: HE word ‘‘ Napoleon”’ is a synonym for greatness of mind and grandeur of character. 
Other men have been measurably great, but in the personality of Napoleon were con- 
t eentrated all of the qualities which produce greatness in every field of effort. When one 
seeks for the secret of his geniug he is baffled, bewildered, yet it unquestionably lay in his 
self-mastery and efficiency. Napoleon was the most efficient man of his day, if not of all 
time, and his energy and capacity were prodigious. He was not only a great soldier, but 
a great writer and also a great jurist, as is attested by his proclamations and by that mem- 
orable achievement, the Code Napoleon, which is still the law of France. In those snatches 
of leisure left him by his banded foes he visited all parts of his empire. and wherever he went 
some grand idea for moral, intellectual, or physical improvement suggested itself to his 










HARPER & 
a BROTHERS 
Pa Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Ya Please send me, all 
Fa 

. charges prepaid, The Life of 


Napoleon Bonaparte, by John S.C. 





o 





mind. The footprints of the Emperor still remain all over Paris and in the remotest Abbott, four volumes, as described in 
provinces of France, enduring memorials of his philanthropy, his comprehensive wisdom, o this circular, subject to ten days’ approval, 
and his tireless energy. r a sat alien enter my name for a year’s subscrip- 

It is only an American who is so situated as to be able to write an impartial account of tion to HARPER’s MaGazineE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and HArPER’s Bazar, 
the Napoleonic period, as an American is exposed to no influence which Would tend to under the terms of your offer. I enclose $1.00 and agree to send $1.00 @ 


swerve him from historical truthfulness. The eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has i month until the price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 

written this Napoleonic biography in his most brilliant style and has imbued the whole 

work with the genius of his profound historical studies. The story of Napoleon has never 

been told in a more authoritative and entertaining narrative. It reads like a romance. 
As every American expects some day to visit Paris, so every American should possess 

The Story of Napoleon, by John S. C. Abbott. 


HARP ER & BROTHERS Fill Out This Coupon and Mail It To-day 


— North American Review may be substituted for Magazine or Weekly j 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Gives the right turn to Christmas baking. 


Lends wholesome goodness to dainty cakes, pies and puddings. 


The superiority of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR shows 
as plainly in fancy and special baking as in the appetiz- 
ing bread and biscuits of every day. 


AT ALL GROCERS WASHBURN-CROSBY co. | 





Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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